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_ CROSSFIELD 
LUMBER YARD 


scales so he appeared at the magistrate’s 
levee. 


A young man named R. W. Davis 
tried to commit suicide in his room at 
the Queen’s Hotel, Calgary, by taking 
Strychnine. 


The first session of the second Legisla- 
ture of Alberta was opened on Thursday 
afternoon at 3 o’elock by His Honor 


»| Lieut-Gov. Bulyea. 


Lumber Talk 


The Only Place 


Is sure to he of interest to those 

. ! 

zho are, and to those who intend) 
~» build, so we want you to let 


is have a chance at® yotr con- LETHBRIDGE GALT COAL 


racts. We feel pretty sure it 
ill be of mutual advantage and} ye also handle 
ve know that we can furnish you : 
; a A, ee Hill Coal. 
unber in quantities of better Kn 1 | 
| talitygat lower prices than most Taber Coal. 


| Place Your Orders Now. 


In town where you can get the 
Genuine 


l-alers. 


GROSSFIELD LUMBER YARD 


CEO. BECKER, PROPRIETOR. 


Central for Government ’Phone. 
Central for Farmers’ Independent ’Phone. 


Central for Mandt and Hamilton Wagons and all 
kinds of Farm Machinery, Gasoline Engines, Wind 
Mills, Well Casing, Pumps, Galvanized Iron Piping, 
Burton Water Systems, Hot Air and Hot Water Fur- 
naces, Baths, Sinks, etc. 7 
Our goods are UP-T’ O-DATE in every respect having 
every latest improvement. Our Motto is, and will be 
Second to None. Call us up, Look us up, or Write us 


up and you will receive 


PROMPT ATTENTION 


LUMBER OF ALL KINDS 
ices to Defy Competition at 


McDon & McNaughton’s Mills 
* WE HAVE 


i i s, Ceili Drop- 
Shi Fl , Window and Door Jambs, Ceiling, p 
wo ft Siding, Dimension and Rough Lumber 
——— 
POST OFFICE ADDRESS—CREMONA 


Mills 25 miles West of Crossfield on road across Little 
Red Deer, Accomodation for nan and beast. 


‘| River chink, runs a restaurant. 


Wm. Raitz, of Stavely, arrested recent- 
ly on the strength of a telegrain charging 
him with defrauding his creditors was 
discharged by Judge Scott. 


Pat Flannigan, of Bassano, a barber, 
died on the oth inst. He had been 
drinking heavily and lay out all one 
tight and his feet and hands were frozen. 


H. KE. Lambert, proprietor of the 
Arlington Hotel, Calgary, was sued for 
non-payment of wages by a Miss Wilmot. 
Miss Lambert, a daughter of the p o- 
prietor, was also up for assault. 


Hong Sing, a fat, prosperous High 
Hong 
Sing ran.a poker game. Police visited, 
gathered in a $17 pot and Sing. Judge- 
ment was reserved when court sat next 
day. 

W. W. Bothwell fell out of a third 
storey window of thy OxfoZ! Hotel, High 
River, on the 2nd inst. How the acci- 
dent occured is unknown but the victims 
wrist was broken and his hip and _ back 
injured, 


Despite the fact that it was suid that 
the settling of the country with farmers 
would put the rancher out of business 
and result in less cattle be shipped the 
year 1909 saw more cattle shipped than 
during any previous year. 


There was quite a stir in town recently 
when it was learned that the south bound 
train collided with a team hitched to a 
buggy. The buggy was carried about 40 
rods on the cow catcher (or buggy catcher 
in this case) and smashed to gplinters. 
Mittens, robes and other contents of the 
buggy were found along the track but no 
sign of the team or driver could be found. 
A search party was out until after mid- 
night and found one of the horses near 
the creamery with the harness on but 
the other was not found until morning. 
The team was tied to one of the hitching 
places and the incoming train scared 
them and being fractious broke loose and 
ran away, crossing the track just as the 
train reached the crossing, with the 
above result. Fortunately, the horses 
escaped uninjured. Almer Smith, of 
Waterside, the -owner, turned up the 
next day and got his tema, but is now 
minus a buggy as the result of the 
collision with the C.P.R.—O'ds Gazette. 


Now it came to pass thit one Earl, 
whose surname was Hartman, dwelt 
in the south country near by the mighty 
river of the Red. Deer. Anda man of 
great prowess was he, and handy witha 
rifle, which he did aim at one Robert, 
whose surname was Russell. Whereupon 
Robert became exceeding wroth, and 
hastened to the city and, finding out the 
Lord Chief Justice, whose name was 
Darlow, laid his grievance before him 
saying, ‘‘he is a nifty guy, for he did 
point agun at me.’’ Then did the Lord 
Chief Justice send out & messenger to 
bring Earl into the city, and when he 
came unto the court did look upon him 
with a most fearful look, and said unto 
him: ‘‘Knowest thou not that it is un- 
lawful to pointa gun at thy fellow man 
nnless thou mean business? Thou 
shouldst do no such monkey work, and 
to make thee remember this lesson, thou 
shalt pay into the coffers of the King 
mauty shekels, even ten plunke, and the 
wages of this most high court.”’ And 
after he had paid the fine, the wicked 
man retafned unto the river, for he was 
full of sorrow for hie ten plunke,—Alix 
Free Presser. 


our conversation he dropped the 
hint. News, yes, he gave it to us. 
We started out upon another 
tour and when we arrived back we 
had many figures in our brain and 
a pocket full of paper covered with 
remarkable writings. We braced 
up the amount of money expended 
in the construction of buildings «in 
this town during the past fifteen 
months. For the first few years 
Crossfield did not make the head- 
way it should. It did not fulfil the 
expectations warranted by the un 
equalled farming country behind it. 
The south line out of Calgary was 
being exploited, the large land 
companies working in that 
section. Now we are coming into 
our own. The settlers are coming 
in and the country filling up. In 
the past fifteen months $60,000 has 
been expended in building operations 
in town. This figure does not in- 
clude real estate, but just’ the plain 
building. The prospects for the 
coming summer point to an even 
larger increase and we hope to have 
a bumper year. , 


were 


Missing Paper Unearthed 


Last week we mentioned in our 
columns that the petition foi the 
raising of $2,000 for fire protection 
which was going the rounds some 
six or eight weeks ago was lost. 
We conelnded that it was lost on 
account of its non-attendance at 
any of the council meetings, its 
ultimate destination. Weare, how- 
ever, pleased to report that that 
which is lost is found, and_ will 
make its bow at its destination in 
the near future- It became tired 
of journeying and crept into a rest- 
ing place so await the coming of 
more names and when they are on 
it will proceed upon its way. 


On the Inside 


The members of the Village 
Council are busy these days both as 
individuals and in their official 
capacity. They cleaned up Osler 
St. in front of the livery barn of 
H. Ontkes, .and are preparing for 
acampaign on the lanes. The 
ladders are on the roofs and in 
order to get on the roof in the event 
of a fire the Council have ordered 
ladders. Chemical engine men are 
in town about every other day but 
relief is at hand for word has been 
received of a Manual. 


Low Minded Tricks 


We were walking up the street on 
Wednesday when we noticed on a 
building some writing in chalk of | 
an obscene nature. We speak of | 


Acme News 


(Too late for last week.) 


Bert Smith paid a visit to Calgary 
this week. 
Among the purchasers at Pratt & 


Williams sale we noticed Mr. Todd. 


Councillor Bushard is seriously 


ill with inflamation of the bowels. 


at Acme on 
The last was a grand 


Fancy Dress Ball 
Feb. 11th. 
success. 


G._ Law, representing Plunkett & 
Savage of Calgary was a visitor here 
this week. 


Whitmer & Weiker, butchers, are 


busy putting in their summer 
supply of ice. 
Dan. McKinnon, proprietor of 


the Alberta Hotel is seriously ill 
with pneumonia. 


E. B. Shantz, harness. maker, of 
Carstairs is busy putting up a shop 
next to Malyea’s Hall. 


W. Bannerman was called to Red 
Deer this week on account of the 
serious illness of his mother. 


Druggist Whitmore is steadily 
increasing his stock having just put 
in a complete line of stationary. 


J. Pratt went to Lees for the pur- 
pose of moving his furniture here 
where he has rented P. 8. Brown’s 
new residence. 


Steel should be in town on Mon- 
day Jan. 3ist, The boys are pre- 
paring so look out, for Acme _ will 
be doing something. 


F, M. Williams and G. A. Coyle 
paid a visit to Irricana.* They -re- 
port when it comes to slough ‘water 
ane hot air Acme is beaten. 


The Board of Trade held a meet- 
ing on Thursday afternoon Jan. 
27th. R. B. Estes, took the chair. 
L. Bryant acting as secretary. 


R. B. Estes is putting in a com- 
plete outfit of harness. When E. 
B. Shantz gets started we persume 
there will be something doing. 


We notice by the last issue of 
the Acme News that Editor Harris 
is entering into the Real Estate 
Business of this town. Wonder 
what the boys will say to-that ? 


Pratt & Williams sale held on 
Jan. 25th, was a success, it was the 
first sale held in Acme and was 
handled by W. Bannerman, Aue- 
tioneer of Acme. He deserves 
credit for the way it was handled, 
not an articl: that was put up but 
what was sold, 


J. Stauffer. M. P. P., Didsbury, 
accompanied by Mr. Ross Western 


this in our columns in order that} Representive of Confederation Life 
the town council may take steps to | Assocuation were wisitors here this 
prevent if possible and punish any) week. Joe was wearing the same 
low minded person so doing. It is}old suit, smoking the same old 
not very credjtable to any person to! cigar and says for to be in the 
do such things and shows a some- | largest town in his constituency he 
what weak intellect. will seon have to move to Acme. 


BEST ATTAINABLE IMAGE 
FROM DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 


ore em ere een 


THE CROSSFIELD CHRONICLE 


~ Rufus Porter and His “Flying 
Ship” 


By ©, E. McCLUER 


still clearly seen at a minimum size 
that depends only on the intensity of 
their visible radiation; it is thus that 
we see the stars, despite their infinitesi- 
mal apparent diameters. They do not 
form images on our retina, they are not 
visible in the senso that larger bodies 
-48Tke AToT} big pre vey om gnq ‘os ore 
ence because the light that is given out 
by them and that penetrates into the 


OON after the Montgolfiers invent 
ed their first ‘‘hot-air’’ balloon, 
which was almost immediately fol 

lowed by tho first ‘‘gas’’ balloon, the 
attention of scientists and inventors 
seems to have been centered on the 
spherical and elongated gas bag as a 
means of flotation, and the provision 
of propellers and rudders to enable the 
navigator to control the movements of 
the unwieldy and wind-tossed sphere, 
and produce what is now known and 
briefly described as a ‘‘dirigible’’ bal- 
loon, Omitting all reference to the work 
of the many accomplished and venture- 
some balloonists who originated or 
copied the various devices which they 
adopted for the guidance and manage- 
ment of their spherical or pear-shaped 
or elongated and cigar-shaped gas en- 
velopes, w% will revert at once to the 
subject of our sketch, 

Rufus. Porter, belonging to that 
numerous class of ingenious New Eng- 
landers usually styled ‘‘ Yankee inven- 
tors,’’ was born at West Boxford, 
Mass., May Ist, 1592, and died in New 
Haven, Conn,, August 13th, 1884, Al- 
though he received only a common dis- 
trict school education, he possessed an 
alert mind and a _ retentive memory, 
which, coupled with a natural genius 
for observation and invention, fitted 
him admirably for an active and useful 
life. He early displayed inventive 
abilities of no mean order, as is attested 
by the list of his patented inventions 
disclosed by the records of the Patent 
Office. Some of his patents displayed 
an acumen and foresight which led him 
into the van of progress, and proved 
that he was fully abreast if not actually 
ahead of his time. Among his numer- 
ous patented inventions we find enu- 
merated a cord-making machine, a 
steam carriage or ordinary road vehicle, 
prophetic of latter day automobile, a 
pioneer treadmill horse power machine, 
a corn sheller, the inevitable Yankee 
churn, a washing machine, a signal tele- 
graph, and a municipal fire-alarm sys- 
tem, the latter doubtless being ti fore- 
runner of the largely adopted and effi- 
cient Gamewell fire-alarm system, now 
so largely in vogue. 

In 1840 we find Porter as editor of 
The New York Mechanic, the first pure- 
ly scientific alae ge published in the 
United States. he next year it was 
removed to Boston, and the title chang- 
ed to The American Mechanic. In 1845, 
evidently not having made a pronounced 
success with the publication of The 
American Mechanic, he returned to New 
York and began the publication of an- 
other journal, which he styled ‘‘Scien- 
tific American, the Advocate of Indus- 
try and Enterprise, and Journal of 
Mechanical and Qther Improvements,’’ 
on a cash capital of $100. The first 
number of the new periodical was is- 
sued on the 28th day of August, 1845. 
After six months of struggle, with vary- 
ing success, his journalistic enterprise 
was purchased by the present propriet- 
ors ef the Scientific American. 

Among Porter’s less noticed inven- 
ventions, and the one from which I pre- 
sume he reaped the smallest recompenso, 
was a flying machine, or as now styled, 
a ‘‘dirigible’’ balloon, but which he 
dubbed an ‘‘aeroport.’’ As nearly as I 
can ascertain from the records at my 
command, this invention was made and 


atented in 1820, but not until 1852 did|P 


orter seem to make any serious effort 
to exploit the device. In that year he 
organized what he ealled ‘‘The Aerial 
Navigation Company,’’ and attempted 
to raise the funds necessary to enable 
him to construct his first aeroport b 
an appeal to popular support throug 
the sale of $5 bonds or certificates. 

Among the papers of my deceased 
father have recently found one of 
these bonds, issued to him under date of 
April 29th, 1852. 

below follows an abbreviated copy of 
the ‘‘ proposition and prospectus’? allud- 
ed to in the bond, as I find. it printed 
in the issue of the National Intelli- 
gencer of March 19th, 1852. 


‘*fhe Flying Ship’’ 


‘‘A chance to secure a cash income 
of $10 to $20 per week for twenty years 
by the investment of five dollars in ad- 
vance, 


‘*Tt is “extensively known that the, 


undersigned has by theory and practical 
experiments so fully demonstrated the 
practicability of aerial navigation that 
all who have fully examined the subject 
are convinced; and no person, even o 
those’ whose interests are adverse to its 
success, can offer a word of rational 
argument against it, Several model 
machines have been constructed, and 
each of them has operated successfully; 
and one of them, sixteen feet long, car- 
ried a small steam engine, by the power 
of which the machine was propelled; 
and, being guided by its own helm, 
travelled through the air, even against 
a breeze of wind, in direct lines or 
circles, according to the adjustment of 
its helm. This machine was witnessed 
and applauded by hundreds in New 
York and Boston, and notices thereof 
were published in several newspapers 
of those cities at the time. Since those 
experiments were made the inventor has 
made additional improvements whereb: 

the invention is now perfected. And it 
appears certain that a safe and durable 
aerial ship (or aeroport), capable of 
carrying one hundred and fifty passeng- 
ers at a speed of ninety miles an hour, 
with more perfect safety than either 
steamboat or railroad cars, may be con- 
structed for $15,000, and that the ex- 
pense of running it will not exceed $25 
per day. It is ascertained by a minute 
and eareful estimate that an aeroport 
150 feet long and capable of carrying 
five persons at a 8 of sixty milesan 
hour, may be constructed for $1,500, 
Now, having been cieappotmned of the 
funds requisite to put this invention on 
a seale of practical utility, I 


ropose 
that if three hundred persons 


sub- 


f | lights the object and increases with the 


seribe five dollars each, payable when 
the whole amount of 1,500 dollars shall 
have been subscribed, I will forthwith 
construct this pioneer aeroport (which 
may be done in six weeks); and when 
this is put in operation I can readily 
command the requisite funds for con- 
structing a large aeroport as above men- 
tioned, And I will so arrange that each 
subscriber on the payment of five dol- 
lars, shall be furnished with a regular 
title deed, which shall entitle the holder 
thereof to one three-hundredth part of 
this first aeroport, and also to one three- 
thousandth part of the first large aero- 
port that shall be constructed, and of 
all benefits and emoluments that may 
be derived therefrom for twenty years; 
the said aeroport to be kept in repair 
without expense to the shareholders, . 
“TRY ORD ashington, March 16th, 1852. 
Rufus Porter.’’ 

While with the added knowledge and 
experience of a half century we can see 
wherein Porter was mistaken in his cal- 
culations and visionary to a consider- 
able degree, we can also see wherein he 
was in advance of-his day and genera- 
tion, and prepared to achieve the suc- 
cess that later and gr recently at- 
tended the efforts of Count Zeppelin 
and others of the present day, had he 
but been in possession of the gasoline 
or alcohol motor as now applied to diri- 
gible balloons and aeroplanes. Compar- 
ing the fanciful representation of his 
aeroport as given by the engraying 

rinted on the bond, one cannot help 

eing struck with its resemblance to the 
modern dirigible balloon. While, with- 
out repeating Porter’s calculations as 
to the capacity of his aeroport for ton- 
nage and speed, I judge he was guilty 
‘of exaggeration, he certainly came 
mighty near the ideal conditions for a 
successful dirigible balloon with weight 
of engine, boiler, and cabin greatly re- 
duced. What method he adopted for 
stiffening his gas cylinder in the ab- 
sence of the metal aluminium, as used 
by Count Zeppelin, is not disclosed, but 
it is quite possible an inspection of his 
patent might disclose some adequate 
provision for that purpose. 

Rufus Porter is certainly entitled to 
all the credit attaching to the organi- 
zation of his ‘‘airship’’ enterprise, and 
the exercise of his superior inventive 
faculties in conenction with the science 
of aeronautics and as a pioneer in that 
department of human endeavor, 


LIMITS OF THE MICROSCOPE 


MPERFECTIONS of the microscope 
et been wholly 


which have not 
overcome make its effective use 
impossible-for magnitudes below a well- 
defined limit. Thig has beep 


permanent location has now been .reach- 
ed. Says Maurice Leblanc, writing in 
La Nature (Paris): 

‘*Theoretically we may obtain with 
a microscope a magnification as great 
as desired . . and with the re- 
cent improvements of Chabrie we may 
have enlargements of 5,000 to 6,000 dia- 
meters. 

‘‘Unfortunately what we want in 
magnifying an object is to distinguish 
its smallest details; it is of no value 
to be able to see merely a blotch of 
color Thus, a microscope’s 
ractical value depends not so much on 
its enlargement as its ability to give 
clearly separated images of two adjac- 
ent parts of the object; this is called 
its separating power. .. . 

‘*Experiments show that with the 
best microscopes we can not distinguish 
points whose distance apart is less that 
1-5000 milimeter; and yet enlargements 
of 5,000 to 6,000 diameters ought to en- 
able us to see objects separated only by 
1-50000 milimeter. This inconsistency 
arises from the fact that we have hith- 
erto supposed that the image of a point 
in the microscope is itself a point, 
whereas, no matter how well corrected 
the instrument may be, this image, be- 
cause of diffraction, is a tiny circle. To 
two adjacent points in the object cor- 
respond in the image two adjacent 
circles; and these can’ not be distin- 
guished when the circumference of one 
yasses through the centre of the other, 
t then becomes useless to increase the 
magnifying power, for the diameter of 
each circle augments proportionally to 
the distance of their centres, The dia- 
meter does not depend on the construc- 
tion of the microscope; it diminishes 
with the wave-length of the color that 


refractive index of the substance that 
separates the object from the object- 
lens of the microscope and also with the 
angle subtended by the diameter of the 
object-lens as seen from the object. 


‘*1o inerease this separating power, 
therefore, the following artifices are 
employed: the object is illuminated 
with green, or even with ultra-violet 
light. As the latter is invisible, a fluor- 
escent eyepiece is necessary to see the 
image, or photography may be employ- 
ed, Objects that may seem with ultra- 
violet light are much smaller than 
those that may be studied with the vis- 
ible rays, in the ratio of 56 to 100, 

‘*Besides, there may be introduced 
between the object and the object-glass 
a drop of cedar oil, whose refractive 
index is considerable, and finally . . 
the frontal lens of the objective is Fa 
en a very conyex form. . . . ith 
all these devices the limit of 1-6000 
millimeter may be reached,’’ 

Here we meet with an obstacle de- 

ndent on the very nature of light, 

‘ore which the skill of our opticians 
is powerless. Must we then give up 
t nF to go further than this in our 
knowledge of the infinitely small? Says 
the writer: 

‘'The eye can not distinguish the 
form of an object whose r ° 
tude is Jess than 1 deg. but an object 
even when not brightly lighted, is vis- 
ible when its angular size is 30 deg., 
and very brilliant luminous points are 


eye 
optical excitation 


like the stars 
small bodies 
they give out light in all directions and 
act just like luminous points; this is 
how we see the dust in the path of a 
sunbeam, . . 


terward Cotton and Mouton, 1 
002 gr in which the preparation 
pla 


reatly 
lowered of late, but be are told t at its 


were impossible. 
with them, lingered an hour or so at a 


is sufficient to produce sensible 
**Tt is difficult to find objects which 
are self-luminous, but if 
be brilliantly illuminated 


and af- 


**Siedentopf and npenceeye baile 
ave bui 


ced under the microscope vertically 


is brilliantly lighted horizontally, These 
ultra-microscopes, as they are called, en- 
able the user to see objects whose dia- 
meter is about 1-150000 millimeter, or 
about ten times the mean diameter of a 
molecule. 


‘*These recent processes have enabl- 


ed us to determine the structure of 
the colloidal 
which play so important a part in vital 
processes, 
croscope has been powerless to reveal 
the 
derstand now that this is in some cases 
because they’are too small. 
been seen with the ultra-microscope and 
the introduction of these new methods 
into bacteriology 
hopeful.’’ 


(or gluey) substances 


We know also that the mi- 


germs of certain diseases. We un- 


They have 


is therefore most 


HOW CANADA STARTED THE 
MARATHON OCORAZE 


(By William Hemmingway) 


Ho many Americans know where 
our present craze for long-dis- 

tance running originated? The 
entire continent is suffering an epi- 
demic of Marathonitis in its most vio- 
lent form. One cannot stroll in any 
big pleasure ground between Central 
Park, New York, and Golden Gate Park 
in San Francisco, without seeing scores 
of youths, head up and elbows in, plod- 


ding along at the regular monotonous, 


jog trot which tells that they are train- 
ing for the classic course of twenty-six 
miles, three hundred and sixty-five 
yards. The country roads are full of 
candidates in the throes of preparation. 
No athletic meeting is complete with- 
out a Marathon event. 

And where did it all begin? Neither 
in Greece, where the original Marathon 
course still imvites the fleet of foot, 
nor in England, where the sport of cross 
country running has flourished for cen- 
turies, nor in the United States, where 
new inventions are born every minute, 
Canada is the birthplace of Marathon- 
itis, and Hamilton is the city of its 
origin, The history of the game sounds 
like a legend, but it ean be verified 
with ease, To begin at the beginning, 
R. B. Harrisne of the proprietors of 
the Hamilton Herald, was a great ath- 
lete in the early nineties, Canada is.a 
sort of northern blue-grass country, 
noted for its fine women, fine horses, 
fine whisky, and enthusiastic sportsmen. 
And one of the chief among these was 
Mr. Harris., If you look at a map of 
Lake Ontario you will find the city of 
Hamilton perched beside a long bay at 
the very tip of the lake. Some six or 
seven miles east of its head the bay 
is almost cut off from the lake by a 
long, low sand bar, which is pierced 
by two canals. One can start from the 
city of Hamilton on a good, though 
hilly, road running westward, double 
around the head of the bay, turn east- 


ward and come back across the sandy 


peninsula toward the _ starting-point. 


The country is beautiful, the air brac- 


ing, the going diversified, and the dis- 


tance around the circuit exactly nine- 
teen miles, one hundred and sixty-eight 
yards, 


Among the many lovers of outdoor 


sports in Hamilton about 1890 were a 
dozen or more young men who used to 
walk around the bay on winter Sun- 


and sailing 


days when golf and rowin 
their doges 


They too 


tavern for luncheon, and made a jolly 
day of it. Inevitably the spirit of com- 
petition seized upon them, The course 
was surveyed, and the pasty began to 
try to nip off a little of the time con- 
sumed in walking the distance. Please 
remember that during all this period the 
80,000,000 Americans and the 6,000,000 
Canadian neighbors of the walkers had 
no idea that the germ of Marathonitis 
was flourishing in their midst. Neither 
had our party of all-day walkers. They 
began presently to. do the entire dis- 
tance without stopping, and eut the 


> 


Royal 


Plain Talks toWor 


time well down within four hours, 
Then R. B, Harris, having for weeks ab- 
stained from rich foods, alcohol and to- 
bacco, and having trained faithfully for 
the event, set forth one day in pursuit 
of the record. He covered the distance 
at a fair heel-and-toe walk in a little 
more than three hours, which was going 
some for the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century. Other walkers of the 
coterie also trained for the event and 
made mighty assaults upon the record, 
but, try as they would, R. B. Harris 
still proved himself the best man. 


Out of this grew another event, or, 
rather, a further development of the 
same idea, R. B. Harris thought the 
newspaper ought to make the race popu- 
lar by advertising it. 


‘‘The Herald will give a big silver 
cup for a go-as-you-please race around 
the bay,’’ said J. M. Harris, elder 
brother of the champion. 

‘‘Fine scheme!’’ cried R. B., and 
‘*Fine scheme!’’ echoed all the other 
enthusiasts. The prize was exhibited 
at the show-window of the newspaper, 
and on Christmas Day, 1894, a dozen 
hardy athletes—aged men of thirty or 
so—started on the long journey for its 
possession. 
ed the germ of Marathonitis, which by 
this time has attacked hundreds of 
thousands of husky Canadians and Am- 
ericans. A crowd, but not a large 
crowd, turned out to see the start, and 
not many more were present at the 
finish. The road was covered with 
snow and slush, and it was practically 
impossible for any one to follow the 
sontestants in vehieles around the 
course. Our friend and champion, R. 
B. Harris, took the lead at the start, 
setting the pace with a fine, swinging, 
heel-and-toe stride which was the per- 
fection of grace, good form, etc. He led 
all the way out of town. When the 
pack, still well bunched, swept out into 
the open country, W. R. Marshall felt 
that his heart action had been sufficient- 
ly accelerated by the brisk walk and 
began to run at a steady six-minute clip. 
Of course, he began to draw away from 
the leader, Harris. 


‘*Here, here! old boy; that won’t 
do!’’ cried Mr, Harris, as Mr. Marshall 
ran away. ‘‘This is a go-as-you-please 
race, you know.’’ 

‘*Of course it is,’’ Marshall replied, 
as he jogged away. **Tt’s go-as-you- 
please, and I please to run. Good-by, 
old man.’’ 


And good-by it was, too, for none of 
the others could run half so well as Mr, 
Marshall. ‘Not that -he would play a 
prominent part in a Marathon race of 
today. Far from it. The game has im- 
proved so much that he would be lucky 
in these times if he should finish in the 
first half-dozen. Indeed, the tactics he 
used would be of no avail today; for 
his competitors declare that he had re- 
course to a very primitive plan. After 
saying good-by to leader Harris he ran 
as fast as he could, and then sat down 
upon a rock conveniently low—as the 
walrus and the carpenter did on a well- 
known occasion. 


When Mr. Marshall saw his competi- 
tors approaching he arose and ran on 
again for a few miles, until he again 
felt weary and again rested, At times 
he walked, too; so that by judicious al- 
ternation of running, walking, and rest- 
ing he maintained his lead and finally 


Ogilvie’s 
ousehold Fiour 


Then and there was ripen-’ 


won by a comfortable margin. It would 
seem invidious to mention here the time 
Mr, Marshall made, He is a good 
sportsman, and it is enough to say that 
he did better than two hours and a half. 
The long, lean lads of today make the 
journey in one hour and fifty-five min- 
utes. 


In the next year Labor Day was 
chosen for the event, but this was as 
much too hot.as the preceding Christ- 
mas was too cold, and with the thermo- 
meter marking ninety degrees in the 
shade the runners were fatigued. So in 
1896 the run was made on Canadian 
Thanksgiving Day, which falls early in 
November,-and on that day it has been 
held ever since. It is worthy of note 
that the famous Boston Marathon race 
was not started until four years after 
the Hamilton event. 


But let us trace the history of the 
Canadian sport a little further. When 
William Sherring, a product of Hamil- 
ton training, surprised the wise men 
by winning the Marathon race in the 
Olympic games at Athens, in 1906, he 
beat the best distance-runners of 
Greece, England, Ireland, Italy, and all 
the rest. of the world. He had aceumu- 
lated valuable experience in the nine- 
teen-mile road race at Hamilton, but 
he. had never won it, and nobody 
thought of him as a championship pos- 
sibility. He went to Athens with a 
light purse and very little baggage, and 
he not only trained himself and did his 
own rubbing down, but had to take care 
of himself on the long, dusty, and heart- 
breaking journey from Marathon to the 
Stadium at Athens. Sherring left Ham- 
ilton in obscurity, but returned a hero. 
The Canadians gave him a purse of $6,- 
000, a house and grounds and employ- 
ment for life. 


Sherring’s victory exploded the the- 
ory which had been long entertained 
by American athletes—that only in the 
moist climate’of England, mild all the 
year round, could the best long-distance 
runners be produced. Marathon races 
began to be featured at many of .the 
Canadian and American athletic meet- 
ings. Hamilton produeed Jack Caffery, 
Dennis Bennett, and other champions. 
There is hardly a club in either coun- 
try today that has not a team of. Mara- 
thon candidates, and, if the present 
craze continues, it is not rash to pre- 
dict that the Marathon race at the next 
Olympie games will be won by a North 
American, 


VANISHED MOUNTAINS 


[" has been observed that in the neigh- 
borhood of great ranges of moun- 

tains the force of gravity is slight- 
er than elsewhere, and the explanation 
is that the earth’s crust is less dense be- 
neath the places where it has been heav- 
ed up. 


Assuming this to be a general law, 
one authority points out that it is pos- 
sible to discover where ancient moun- 
tains, now worn away and levelled b 
the action of the elements, once existed, 
because the density of the underlying 
rocks has not changed. France, it is 
thought, possessed one of these van- 
ished ranges, running along the parallel 
of Bordeaux, for on that line there is a 
lessening of the force of gravity, A 
similar phenomenon occurs on the plains 
of southern Russia, 


FOR PASTRY 


ALWAYS GIVES SATISFACTION 


WHAT MORE COULD YOU WISH FOR? 
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Lodge Cards 
M. W. OF A, 
SUNALTA CAMP NO, 13863 
Meets in Oddfellows’ Hall, Crossfield, 
the Second Thursday and Fourth Satur- 


day of each month, 
Visiting neighbors welcome. 


The 
Crossfield Chronicle 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. $1.00 per year in 
advance; or $1.50 if not paid in advance. 

Pusiisnen at the Chronicle office, at 
Crossfield, Alberta, each Friday. 


Onas, McKay, Geo. 0. Davis, Rates 
V¥. 0, Clerk and Secretary. Lost, Strayed, Found, Wanted and 
— — — other transient advertisements of a 
CROSSFIELD LODGE I. 0. O. F. similar nature one cent a word, six 
insertions for the price of four. Payable 


in advance, 

Business locals 10 cents per line firet 
insertion; and 5 cents per line each sub- 
sequent insertion. 


No. CED “2 


Meets Every Wednesday Night in the 
Oddfellows Hall at 7.30 p.m. 


Legal advertisments, 42 cents per line 
Visiting Brethren Welcoine. 


for first insertion; and 8 cents each sub- 
James Dryburgh, Rec. -Sec. sequent insertion. 

ee ceo « Commercial contract rates upon applic- 
ation. 


K. M. SEAGER, 
Epiror. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 11, 1910. 


Editorial 


Do we have to get people to think 


“No Surrender,’’ No. 1906. for us? Have we common sense? 


Meets *Tuesday on or before the Full) Do we know right from wrong? 
Moon. Visiting brethren always wel-| , ‘ 4 
aie. These area few questions the public 
tieo, W. Boyce, A. Wheeler, {should ask of itself. The Lord’s 

WM; Secy. i ; 
Day Alliance have used the mails 


for what practially amounts to in- 
timidation and now the post offices 
are to be closed on Sunday.  Pro- 
| tests are being registered every wher 
but no place is the evidence of th: 
unpopularity so marked ‘as ‘in the 
west. A narrow line of thought 
conceived and matured within the 
confines of a portion of our land 
the view is limited to the 
next tree is hardly likely to appeal 


| 


“Court Prairie Flower No. 1157 


Meets the first Saturday and third Mon- 
day in the month. Visiting — brethren 


always welcome. For further information to a dweller upon the prairies. We 
write any of the brethren. 


¢an look for miles with unobstruct- 

DD. Ontkes, James toot oe ; : 
6. R. Ree. ed view and the difference between 
=| the geographical nature of the! 
Professional Cards ground is marked as clearly and 
enee definitely as that existing in the 
minds of the people as a whole and 

C. W. MOORE, a bigoted few. It 
SOLICITOR, | that are so intolerant as the 
PUBLIC tolerant while people 
claim te uphold the teachings of all 
churehes in a most equable manner 
we would mention that there were 


where 


has been said 


BARRISTER, none 

NOTARY 
Carstairs, Alberta 

Will beat Crossfield every Thursday, 


and these 


| enought to know better, 


Xo! soa israel etcateaeah ai serio te 11th 1910, VOL. III, No. 8. 


Some time ago the siterehante of| 
the village of Eganville, Ont., found | 
that quite a lot of business that) 
should rightly be theirs was going! 
to Toronto’s departmental stores | 
“‘eash with order.’’ The merchants 
being friendly, got together, con- | 
sidered the matter secured a 
man to find out just who in their| 
community their | 
goods from This gentle- | 
man got to work and a list of names} 
was secured. The merchants each 
received a copy of this list and had! 
among themselves an unde standing | 
that when any person on the roll 
asked for credit, they should be re- 
fused and told that as departmental 
stores had been receiving their cash 
business, they should ask them for'| 
credit. It is claimed that 
have justified the above 
that customers have come to see 
that the local merchants offer real | 
advantages to local trade. They 
have given the matter some thought 
and at. present very little that can 
be bought at home is sent away for. 
The men of Crossfield | 
should adopt the system heresand| 
we guarantee they. will cut down pe) 
mail order business 50 per cent in a| 
very short time. 


and 


were receiving 


Toronto. 


results 
action, 


business 


Editorial Notes 


is aaa | 
If you ask a wise man for advice 


he won't give it. 


about 
You get} 


You don’t have to worry 
the weather in Alberta. 
what you want anyway. 


China is legislating against the 
pigtail. Thistadornment civilization 
has always regarded with more or 
less queueriosity. 


are old 
but most 
know better than to be old enough. 


Of course some women 


Crossfield is enforcing the pound 
ordinance. But Carstairs people 
have to submit to the depredations 
of eattle and danger of horses run- 
ning at large. Queer that Car- 
stairs cannot have ordinances en- | 


years ago in Jerusalem certain holy 
| men who were not as their neighbors 
We want to| 


Dr. LARGE, 


Dentist, Carstairs, | namely the Pharisees. 


Will be at the Alberta Hotel, Crosstield, | see Sunday observed but we cannot 
Every Thursday. he legislated into goodness. We 

: AT CARSTATRS OPFICE have conimon sense, knowledge of 
tae edn coe or right and wrong Why should 
i i g ———- | other people think for us? If mat- 


ters go too far a reaction will come. 
In the days of good Queen Bess if 
you failed to attend church they 
lopped one of your ears off. The 
reaction came and in no_ period of 
| the world’s history was the contrast 


LY SECURED 


We t the business o} f Man cturers, 
Fingineers and others who realize the advieabil: 

y of having their Prtcnt business transacted 
i ts Experts, Preliminary advice free. Soares | 
moderate. Our Inventor's Adviser sent u 
request, Marion & Marion, New York LifeB. 
Montreal; and Washington, D.C., U.S.A, 


AUCTIONEER 


PROM 3 


: lwo extreme as during the reign of the! 
| Stuarts. History itself. 
| The Lord’s Day Alliance has reach- 


repeats 


li you want a first-class Sale call on! ed it’s limit. | 


Hi. A. Weirtz, who resides on the J.B, | 


McLaren farm, 17¢ pron pc eR ai Sel The following definition on a 

jie > sti f ed cattle P ie. 

Sebel stv sanrerneeke Fah hood ¢ | fresh egg is going the rounds of} 

sales, a speciality, | guarantee good sales rp 

vr no charges the trade press:—"'A fresh egg, to 
H. A. WEIRTZ, | be eggact, is an egg whose eggse- 


i lenee is only eggseeded by its egg- 


| spressiveness, there being few egg- 


Crossfield, Alta. 


$-15-t 


| stant; » recently brough = ji 
JOE. DEWSBURY | Sa ah ger Sitesi Aaa 


Shoe Repairer 
BOUTS AND SHOKS NEATLY 
AND PROMPTLY REPAIRED 


cold storage, one that does not egg- 
and eggshale  cggstremely 
eggasperating and ineggsterminable 
adors, and egesite eggspréssive 
eggsclamation when the interior is 
eggsposed for eggsamination 
egestration by any eggseistion of 
the eggsterior. Fresh 


splode 


Closed on Moudays. 


: : : ‘ | 
Next Door to Chronicle Office, Orosntield 


eocenccsesensoeoooooeooees 


casions by the eggsclusive and ege- 
stravagant. Now ege is fresh as 
the eggspericnced and aneggsemp- 
lary retailer who, egged on by the 
eggsultant producer and coniumission 
man, cggsaggerates its 
eggstemporaneously, and eggsacts 
an eggsorbitant price in eggschange 
therefore and afterwards eggspertly 
eggesplains and eggsonerates himself 
when eggsecrated by the eggspostu- 
lating customer, 


fun ARCADE 


Pool Roon ani Cigar Store 


Come in and spend a pleasant 
hour and try our Cigars and 
Soft Drinks. Latest Magaz- 
ines always kept in stock. 


H. Mann Prop. 


freshness 


UGG TRE RE oe 


eggs are | 
egeshibited on eggstravrdinary oc- | 


forced like they do in other towns. | 
Something wrong somewhere. | 
Must be the village government.— | 


Carstairs Journal. 


LOCAL MARKETS. 


- $0.75 


1, red, bus.. 84e, 


Potatoes, per oushel. . 
Wheat, No. 


Wheat, No, 2, per, ,, .. 8le. 
Wheat, No. 35.99. Sys 05 780s 
Wheat, Wo: <4, Wace «. Zé, 
Wheat, No.5 ,, ,, .. 68¢. 
Flax, jycttgs a OBO 
Oats Aye rae 2 
Barley 1) on 3 eee. 
Eggs ‘i .. 45 
Butter Ib. .. 300, 
llogs, live aieha $7.00 
Hogs, dressed $9.00 
Cattle, live weight |b, 24¢ to 3c. 
Cows, live weight ‘' 2 to 38 


Crossfield School District No. 752 
The Recuian Merrrincs of the above 
chool Board will be held at the School 

House at 10 a. m. on the first Saturday 

in the following months; January, March 

May, July, September and November. 
All matters of business pertaining to 

this district will be attended to at this 

meeting. 
The office of. the Sec.-Treas! is in the 

Store of D. G, Harvie, 

J. A. MacDougall, Chairman. 
W. Boyce, See.-Treas. 


For Quick Sale of Real Estate 
IN THE 


Acme District 


List Your Property With 


McClain & May, 


ACME, - ALTA. 
TAPsSCcOr, P.O. 
MONEY TO LOAN AT LOW EST RATES 
Insurance placed in Best Companies. 


We have some fine farm lands for sale 
and invite prospective purchasers to give 


us a call, 


| through 


BEST ATTAINABLE IMAGE 
FROM DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 


_— adtpencennienalpm ies 


‘NOTICE 10 CREDITORS. 


FOR RENT OR LEASE 


Farm 480 acres, 2 miles 8. W. Crossfield. 
200 acres broken and cropped, 125 acres 
pasture, 150 acres meadow. Live creek 
asture, 2 wells splendid water. 
Comfortable buildings. For Particulars, 
address. BP. ©. Cowling, 

Crossfield, 


All accounts against the Crossfield 
Creamery Association must be in by 
Tuesday, March Ist., in order to facilitate 
the winding up of the affairs of the 


company. 
Geo. Becker, 
4-tf | 5-8t Secretary. 


Alta. 


| setae ce Tarr gar edema scape oo Tee 


ACME REALTY CO. | 


Lands Wanted to List 
Insurance 
Money to Loan 
At Lowest Rates 
| Experienced Auctioneer Always on Hand | 


Commissioner for Affidavits 


W. Bannerman, Mgr. 


Acme, 
[Laci deinen egies bee peinihaiaeteiicaniaata UE 


Dakota- Alberta 
Land Co. 


First Class Farm Lands at all Prices and on all kinds *, 
Terms. Landseekers welcome. Information freely given 
Office next door to the Chronicle office. 


Auctioneering in Connection 


0000000000 


The 
CROSSFIELD MEAT MARKET 


Wholesale and Retail Butchers 


Pay Cash for BUTTER, 


EGGS, POULTRY and ; 
HIDES. We buy HOGS 


live or dressed. 


FRESH MEATS, FRESH 
FISH, SMOKED FISH. 


The 
CROSSFIELD MEAT MARKET 


L. G. FISHER, Proprietor 


eee 


WE 
Sell SMOKED MEATS, 


OOO OSU OOO 


Fl You Want 


ery Envelopes 
2 & Bill Heads 
Statements 
Route Cards 
Auction Bills 
Letter Heads 
Business Cards 


Printed 
In City 


Style 


At The Chronicle 


a 
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The Horseman 


ns many years there has waged tho 
battle between those who believe 
in developed speed in sire and 
dams as the surest way to reproduce 
speed, and those who strictly follow 
blood lines and believe that an undevel- 
oped ancestry can produce as good or 
even better results. The great mistake 
which both sides make is that they ignore 
all speed except ratetrack records. It is 
perfectly true that the race track is the 
supreme test and that only through the 
race track can there be developed a 
breed of race horses, but it must be con- 
ceded that given a horse and mare with 
a strong trotting instinet and with fast 
natural action and both full of vitality, 
will they not be more liable to produce 
than the horse and mare which have 
been through a severe series of cam- 
paigns and had their vitality impaired. 
These are, of course, extreme cases, but 
it is only by presenting them that the 
truth can be approximately reached, and 
as usual it will be found between the ex- 
tremes. It is really wonderful how diffi- 
cult it is to make the irresistible logic 
of facts jibe with the beautiful theories 
of writers who talk of breeding the trot- 
ter as if it was as exact a science as 
mathematics. 

Within certain broad lines we know 
a breed exists, but nature has many se- 
erets, and while breeding the best to 
the best is a safe rule, it does not al- 
ways follow that breeding the fastest to 
the fastest will produce a world-beater. 
Age, temperament, the blood lines of 
stallion and mere have all to be taken 
into consideration, and it is the breed- 
er who has studied deeply all these con- 
ditions and bravely met them in the 
selection of his stallions and mares who 
is most likely io obtain the highest re- 
sults. 


In this article a glance will be taken 
at the pedigrees of the dams of the 
record stallion champions, with brief al- 
lusions to their get. Cresceus was a 
world’s champion, and his predecessor 
was the phenomenal Directum, who 
at four years of age became the 
stallion champion, with a record of 
2.05%. By the mighty Director, his 
dam-was Stemwinder, by Venture; sec 
ond dam by an obscure sire called Ben- 
netts St. Lawrence. Stemwinder is the 
dam of Electioneer, 2:20, by Elector, he 
by Electioneer, and of Directinua, 2:14%4, 
by Direct, 2:0534; so that her two best 
performers go to the famous Director 


family. Venture, the sire of Stemwind- 
er was by Williamson’s Belmont, who 
was nearly a thoroughbred but took a 
trottingerecord of 2.271%4. Venture got 
no trotters in the list. As Stemwinder’s 
twe best performers came from the Dir- 
ector family, it would seem that the sire 
should get the large end of the credit. 
Directum is also a star of hope for the 
small breeders, as Green, the owner of 


‘Stemwinder, sent ber to Director and 


drew at once a first prize in the breed- 
ing lottery in Directum, 2:05%4. 
* * - 


Kremlin, 2:07%4, was an ideal cham- 
pion stallion. He was not only a fast 
performer, the fastest of his time, but 
he was a thoroughly game campaigner, 
as he proved when he won the Transyl- 
vania in 1892. In a field of thirteen he 
defeated a field which included the lead- 
ing campaigners of a great year. He 
won in straight heats from Nightingale, 
by Mambrino King, Nightingale, by Os- 
good's Patehen, Little Albert, Walter 
E., Hazel Wilkes, St. Vincent and other 
fleet trotters.” Kremlin was by Lord 
Russell, dam Eventide (dam of Eve- 


mond, 2:24%4), by Woodford Mambrino, 
second dam Vara (dam of Vatican 
2:29), by Hambletonian 10; third dam 
Venus, by American Star. That the 
mare had a predominating influence is 
proved by the fact that he is proving 
himself a great brood mare sire, though 
his standard list is decidedly respect- 
able, Yet it is safe to say that through 
his daughters alone will he achieve en- 
during fame. Long after he has gone 
-his sons and daugnters will perpetuate 
Lis name, for the blood lines on both 
sides of the line are pre-eminently pre- 
potent. 


* * * 


Palo Alto, 2:08%4, was a sensational 
trotter and champion stallion and one of 
the most brilliant products of the farm 
whose name he bore. He was by that 
wonderful gait-controlling sire LElec- 
tioneer, while his dam was Dame Win- 
nie, by Planet, second dam Liz Mardis, 
by imp, Glencoe. He was therefore 
strictly thoroughbred on the dam’s side. 
As the instinct of the thoroughbred 
for generations has been to run, Palo 
Alte’s extreme trotting speed can hard- 
ly be credited to his dam, In fact, the 
credit of most of the speed turned out 
from Palo Alto must be credited to Elec- 
tioncer, who was successful with all 
classes of mares, Palo Alto died too 

oung for any one to say what he would 

ave done in the stud, but all to his 
credit is fourteen tretters and two pac- 


ers. 
o' €&.@ 


A sire which easily towers to the 
front and represents in a most predom- 


Russell Automobiles 


WE HAVE SECOND-HAND CARS 
ALSO MOTOR SUNDRIES 


CANADA CYCLE & MOTOR CO, 
144 Princess St., Winnipeg 


STAMMERERS 


The ARNOTT METHOD is the 
only logical method for the cure 
f Stammering. It treats the 
AUSE, not merely the Habit, 
and insures natural speech. 
Pamphlets, particulars and ref-’ 


erences sent on request, 
The Arnot Berlin, Ont. 


t Institute, 


se sh 


inant manner the speed possessing and 
speed transmitting powers of tha 

ilkes-Mambrino combination is Aller- 
ton, 2:09. By Jay Bird, his dam was 
Gussie Wilkes, by Mambrino Boy, see- 
ond dam Nora Wilkes, by eorge 
Wilkes, third dam Nora Lee, by Wood- 
ford Mambrino, fourth dam Young Por- 
tia, by Mambrimo Chief, Il. Woodford 
Mambrino was by Mambrino Chief; and 
the dam of Jay Bird was Mambrino 
Star, he by Mambrino Chief, and pretty 
nearly everything else is George Wilkes. 
Allerton is one of those trotters and 
sires who absolutely realize all the 
ideals and fully justifies all the axioms 
of breeding lore. He was bred on a 
theory that the combination of the 
blood of George Wilkes, in combination 
with that of Mambrino Patchen, would 
unite the two great male and female 
lines of the trotting family through 
distinguished descendants, and _ that 
such a union should produce something 
better than the good qualities of either, 
and that such a horse should have the 
double power of transmitting his natur- 
al and acquired qualities to his produce. 
As a racehorse and a sire he has more 
than fulfilled these expectations as a 
champion race stallion and as the sire 
of two hundred performers. 


THE WONDERFUL GYROSCOPE 


W E have heard a great deal lately of 
Louis Brennan’s gyroscopically- 
balanced car which travels on a 
single rail and which conducts itself in 
a way that is only mildly described as 
paradoxical. If loaded altogether on 
one side the loaded side of the car 
actually rises first and ultimately re- 
sumes its normal level position. Two 
tons of material have been placed on 
the edge of one platform and then re- 
moved without affecting the equilibrium 
beyond recovery. When the car rounds 
a corner at high speed it does not tend 
to fly off the track, as does the ordinary 
railway train, but the inner edge dips, 
so that the car leans inward like a 
cyclist on a sharp bend. 

The gyroscope upon which the car 
depends for its balance may be defined 
simply as a swiftly-rotating wheel hav 
ing a freely-movable axis. Such a fly- 
wheel resists any attempt to change its 
plane of rotation. The heavier the 
wheel and the swifter its rotation the 
more pronounced will be this resistance. 
Mr. Brennan now employs two_gyros- 
copes, each weighing three-quarters of a 
ton, measuring three and a half feet in 
diameter and running at three thousand 
revolutions a minute. As long as the 
gyroseopee are rotating the car will 
stand on its single rail. When they 
slow down and stop it falls over,. To 
reduce the air resistance the gyroscopes 
run in a vacuum, Should the driving 
mechanism of tht gyroscopes break 
down they would still run in the vacu- 
um for a considerable time by their own 
momentum and hold the ear in an up- 
right position, so that the passengers 
would -have ample time to alight, 

The same property of the gyroscope 
has been practically applied in several 
other ways. The distinguished German 
engineer, Ootto Schlick, has suecessful- 
ly employed the device for preventing 
the rolling of steamships in heavy seas. 
One of the large transatlantic steam- 
ship companies is at present conduct- 
ing experiments for the purpose of as- 
éertaining how big a flywheel will ke 
required to steady a large liner, On 
small torpedo boat which the German 
Government placed at Schlick’s dis- 
posal excellent results were obtained 
with a flywheel no -bigger than Bren- 
nan’s. 

Following the suggestions of a scien- 
tist named Anschuetz, the German navy 
has made successful use of the. gyro- 
scope in place of the ordinary ship’s 
compass, which is of importance in view 
of the variation of the magnetic needle, 

Long before Anschuetz, Schlick and 
Brennan enlivened scientific journals 
with their feats, the gyroscope was used 
on every self-propelled Whitehead tor- 
pedo. What is known as the Obry tor 
pedo-steering gear has made the White 
head, perhaps, the most deadly of pro 
jectiles. Obry utilized the tendency of 
the gyroscope to maintain itself in its 
plane of rotation for the purpose of con 
trolling the rudder of the torpedo, so 
that the torpedo would keep the course 
assigned to it, 

Since Wright, Bleriot and Farman 
have been stirring up popular interest in 
artificial flight more than one inventor 
has thought of balancing an aeroplane 
by means of a gyroscope. There are 
difficulties in the way that seem insur- 
mountable at present, one of them being 
the weight of the requisite fly-wheel and 
another its tendency to cause fore-and- 
aft pitching, defects not manifest on 
steamships or railway cars because of 
their size and length and the medium 
on which they travel. 


PRIZES OF THE PROFESSIONS 


HOSE work commands the highest 
salary? The question is an in- 
teresting one, and by no means 

The papaies idea is 

0 are paid at 
such a high rate as leading actors and 


easy to answer. 
that there are no people w 


actresses, musicians, and singers, 


Mme, Patti still holds the record, in- 
asmuch as she fulfilled an engagement 
8 tour 

in which she received $5,000 for each 
performance and half the gross receipts 
over $7,500. This engagement brought 
But then, of 


in the States for a six month 


her in nearly $500,000, 


cost you $2,625, or Kubelik, the best- 
paid living violinist, will play a 
couple of pieces for $900. Sir Henry 
Irving and Couquelin were two of the 
best-paid actors, and commanded $600 
and $700 a. night respectively. M. 
Lucien Guitry, however, is to receive 
the princely fee of $500 for playing the 
leading part in Rostand’s ‘‘Chantic- 
leer,’’ or gee during the three 
months he will appear in the character. 
And this reference to the French stage 
calls to mind that Sarah Bernhardt’s 
salary works out at something like 
$1,000 a night, a distinct contrast to the 
$250 a night received by Mrs. Farren 
and Mrs, Siddons. 

Turning to. the vaudeville stage, one 
finds an even greater increase in sal- 
aries. Grimaldi was content with $300 
a week, but Harry Lauder has been paid 
$4,000, Little 'Pich has earned as much 
as $2,500 a week, while in June last it 
was reported that Miss Maud Allan had 
been engaged for a series of fifty per- 
formances at $2,500 each. 

Not many journalists can boast, like 
Mr. Arthur Brisbane, who prepares the 
editorials of the Hearst newspapers, of 
receiving a salary of $50,000 a year; 
and not many authors can claim to 
be paid at such a princely rate as $1.25 
a word, which is the amount received 
by President Roosevelt for the descrip- 
tion of his African travels. What a 
contrast to the $25 paid for Milton’s im- 
memorable ‘‘Paradise Lost!’’ Tenny- 
son shortly before his Jeath received 
#100 a line for a lullaby printed in an 
American monthly, while John Morley 
and Mr. Winston Churchill each receiv- 
ed $50,000 for the lives of Mr. Glad- 
stone and Lord Randolph Churchill res- 
pectively, 

Dr. Cook was receiving $3,000 a night 
for lectures on his polar trip shortly 
after his home-coming, while Wilbur 
Wright thinks nothing of asking $10,000 
or $15,000 for an exhibition airship 
flight. In America, however, the high- 
est salaries are paid to business men. 
Mr. John Hays Hammond, the distin- 
guished mining engineer, until he went 
in for polities, drew the enormous sal- 
ary of $500,000 a year. 

Even this, however, has been eclipsed 
by a lawyer. The largest single legal 
fee ever paid was $1,000,000, which Mr. 
J. B. Will, of New York, received for 
settling the disputes which arose be- 
tween Mr, Carnegie and Mr. Henry C. 
Frick over the transfer of the properties 
merged in the United States Steel Cor 
poration. ‘This is fellowed by the as- 
tounding sun of $800,000 received by 
Mr. D. Guthrie for winning ancthe: sen- 
sational ease. Mr. Joseph H. Choate, 
the late American Ambassador to this 
country, once received £200,000 as his 
fee in a case involving millions. 


GIFTS THAT DID NOT FIT 


IR RICHARD BURTON was dis- 
patched on a mission to the king 
of Dahomey in 1863. Queen Vie- 

toria sent her fellow monarch a crimson 
silk tent, a richly embossed silver pipe, 
two silver waiters, a coat. of mail and a 
pair of gauntlets. After a week’s ex- 
perience of these treasures the king in- 
formed Sir Richard that the tent was 
very handsome, but too small to sit un- 
der in that climate, and the only thing 
he liked about it was the gingerbread 
lion on ‘the top of the pole. He liked his 
old red clay better than the silver one; 
he considered the trays very handsome, 
but too small to use as shields; and -he 
could not get his hands into the gaunt- 
lets. He would have been much more 
grateful if the queen had sent him a 
carriage and a pair of horses and a 
white wife. 

However he showed his appreciation 
of her good intentions by sending some 
native pipes and tobacco for her majes 
ty’s smoking, a selection of embroider 
ed loin cloths and an umbrella to be 
held over her head when drinking. 


—- 
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toryettes 


UD you ever try any of my biscuits, 
D Judge?’’ asked the proud young 
housewife. 
‘(No,’’?. replied His Honor absently, 
“(I never did. Bat I. dare say they 


deserve it.’’ 
* 7 .* 


“-ALESMAN (lately promoted to 
curio department)— ‘This neck- 
lace, Madame, was originally made 

for the Duke of Buckingham, who 

gave it to Anne of Austria. We’re sell- 
ing a lot of them,’’ 


* * * 


ND how old are you, little girl?’’ 
‘¢Bix.’? 
‘And how is it you are out walk- 
ing without your mama?’’ ‘ 
**Qh, mama‘doesn’t go in for exercise, 
Really, we have very littlo in common. 


* * * 


f tae stranger laid. down four aces 
and scooped in the pot. ‘3 
‘This game ain’t on the level, 
protested Sagebrush Sam, at the same 
time producing a gun to lend force to 
his accusation. ‘‘That ain’t the hand I 

dealt yel’’ 

* * 

T° a guord ata gate in the Broad 
Street station, Philadelphia, there 
recently rushed an excited individ- 

ual with this query, ‘‘Have I time to 

say good-bye to my wife, who is leaving 
on this New York train?’’ 

‘““lhat, sir,’’ responded the guard, 
with a polite smile, ‘‘depends on how 
long you have been married.’’ 

* * * 

ATHER (left in charge)—‘‘No, you 
can not have any 
(Very seriously) ‘‘Do you know 

what I shall have to do if you go on 

making that dreadful noise?’’ 

Little Girl (Sobbing)—‘‘ Yes.’’ 

Father— ‘“Weil, what is it?’’ 


Little Girl—‘‘Give me some more 
cake! ’’ 
And she was right. 
- * * 
SHAW!’’ exclaimed Miss Yerner, 


impatiently, ‘‘I’m sure we’ll miss 
the opening number. We’ve wait- 
ed a good many minutes for that moth- 
er of mine.’’ 
‘Hours, I should say,’’ Mr, Sloman 
retorted rather crossly. 
‘*Ours? O George!’’ she cried, and 
laid her blushing cheek upon his shirt 


front. 
* * * 


sega title of this dialogue might be— 
‘*Why Papa Believes in Corporal 
Punishment’’: 

“Panes, © 

‘*Well?”? 

‘Ts there a Christian flea?’’ 

‘*Why, what on earth put that idea 
in your head?’’ 

“The preacher read it today from 
the Bible—The wicked flee when no 
man pursueth.’ ’’ 

‘* Why, Tommy, that means that the 
wicked men flee’’— 

*«Then, Papa, is there a wicked wo- 
men flea?’’ 

**No, no. It means that the wicked 
flees, runs away.’’ 

‘*Why do they run?’’ 

“¢Who?’’ 

**The wicked fleas.’’ 

‘*No, no! Don’t you see? The wicked 
man runs away when no man is after 
him.’’ 

‘Is there a woman after him?’’ 

**Tommy, go to bed! . .. ”’ 


more cake,’? |” 


Wee PRUETTE, the singer, 

tells of a servant girl who came 

to Mrs, Pruette in tears and ask- 

ed permission to go home for a few 

days. She had a telegram saying her 
mother was sick. 

‘Certainly you may go,’’ said Mrs. 
Pruette, ‘‘only don’t stay longer than 
is necessary, as we need you.’’ 

* * * 


t ‘E reminds me of Smith and his bad 
five-dollar bill,’’ said Senator La 
Follette, in speaking of a corrupt 
politician who had come to grief. 
‘Smith went to New York for the Hud- 
son-Fulton celebration. He had in his 
pocket a bad five-dollar note. One night 
after a banquet he handed a cab driver 
this bad note by mistake, The driver 
gave him his change—a one-dollar bill— 
and whipped up his horse. Suddenly 
Smith realized what he had done. 
‘« «Hey, there! Stop!’ he shouted af- 
ter the man, ‘That bill’s bad.’ 
“¢«Tt’s good enough for you!’ shout- 
ed back the driver, without stopping. 
‘‘And Smith, examining his change 
under a street light, found that it, too, 
was bad. 


Do you trap or buy 
Furs? lam Canada’s 
qarqest dealer, I pay 
highest prices. Your 
shipments solicited. 
I pay mail and ex- 


press charges; remit 
prompiy. Also largest dealer in Beethides, 


Sheepskins, etc. Quotatio ; 
sentfree. ' Q ns and shipping te | 


JOHN HALLAM, TORONTO 


We Clean and Dye Clothes 


For patrons extending from Toronto 
to the Yukon, Why not for you? 


Modern Laundry and Dye Works Co, 


Limited 
309 Hargrave St. 


Winnipeg 


Consignments 


— OF — 


WHEAT, OATS and 
FLAX 


will receive personal attention, We gladly 
wire what we can get before selling. 


Continental Grain Co., ta 
223 GRAIN EXCHANGE 


WINNIPEG 


LEARN THE BARBER TRADE 


Only eight weeks required. Free Tools 


Posifions secured at $14 to $20 
Per. week. 

Wonderful demand for barbers. 
Cali or write for Free Illustrated 
Catalogue. 

Call and see Canada’s largest 
and finest Barber Shop. 


MOLER BARBER COLLEGE 
222 Pacific Ave, Winnipeg 
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How Many Apples did Adam Eat-? 


How many apples did Adam and Eve eat? 

Some say Eve 8 and Adam 2, a total of 10. 

Others say Adam $8 and Eve 8 also; total 16, 

But if Eve 8 and Adam 8 2, the total was v0. 

Now if Eve 8 1, and Adaim 8 1 2, the total was 893. 
Then if Eve 8°1 1st and Adam 8 1 2, it was 1623. 
Or again, Eve 8 1 4 Adam, Adam 8 1 2 4 2 oblige Eve, total 82,056, 


Though we admit Eve 8 1 4 Adam, Adam, if he 8 1812 4 2 keep Eve 
company; total, 8,182,056, 


All wrong. 


Eve, when she 8 1 8 1 2 many, and probably felt sorry for it, and Adam, 


in order to relieve her grief, 8 1 2; therefore Adam, if he 8 1 8 1 4 2 40-fy 


Eve’s depressed spirit; hence both ate 81,896,864 apples. 


P.S.—-When you are figuring out an abstruse problem of this kind, or ¥ 
indeed any problem which requires close and undivided attention, 


clearness of brain and mental vision, SMOKE A BUCK-EYE. 


it gives 


you the power, of concentration necessary’ to salve all difficulties. 


course, there is only one Patti, although 
Melba and Caruso have earned nearly as 
much, The minimum fee of the former 
is $1,750 for an evening, while Caruso 
commands $2,500 each time he sings 
This works out at about $70 and $100 
per minute respectively. 

If you want Paderewski to give you 
selections for twenty minutes it will 


And besides, the Buck-Eye is the Best Ten cent Cigar on the Market 


repsrverane 


CROSSFIELD, 
~ - — a 
! 

She wan e™ °" ‘a ‘qulef, trite iftle 

woul. She hiew: dothinn of the world, THE HOT WATER CURE. ! 


nor of money, por of ambition She, I 
think, was quite content with me, and | Effectively Applied-By an Australian 


THE CHRONICLE, ALBERTA. 


| : 
KEPT HER PROMISE. | LIFE OF CRIME. 
She Wasn't Much of a Politician, but Accomplice of “‘Ohicago May” Sen- 


Little Girl 


In Blue. 


PEPE et he ehhh 


ing the gray day come to its gray end 


negative answer. 1 was iouth to spoil 
the confidences. 

“Now, honestly, Tod,” said Phillipa, 
“wasn't there ever a girl in your life 
who was different from the rest— 
wasn't there one who made you think 
and feel and plan as you had never 
thought or felt or planned before? in 
short, Tod, at some time in your life 
hasn’t the girl put in an appearance?” 

I leaned forward eagerly. 

“My dear Phillipa, you certainly 


make. I don’t mean thaf*boy and girl 


hi 
= 
be a 


“THEN WHY WASN'T SHE?” I DEMANDED. 


effair of ours you .are,alw: 3 pleased 
to be so facetiods about. 1 mean 
hasn’t there been a real bit of ro 


“Confession is good for the soul,” 
said Il. “Therefore I'll confess. Yes, 
Phillipa, there was one.” \ 

“I knew it—I knew it,” said Phillipa 
gleefully. “And you've never told me 
about it in all these years,” she went 
on chidingly. “Well, sir, open your 

now and disgorge the whole ro 
mance.” 

I laid my half consumed cigar in an 
ed tray and settled myself com fort- 
ably. 

“I think it was something like eight 
years ago I first met her,” 1 began. 

“Hight years ago!” echoed Phillipa. 
“And not a word of it to me in all this 
time?” 

“She was very young then. As I say, 
I met her and fell in love with her.” 

“What was she like?’ demanded 
Phillipa. 

“She was very beautiful, and she 


ea sternly. “It is important. I shall 
carry that color to my grave.” ' 

“How romantic!” said she. 
| “I fell in love with her”— 

“Bo you said,” she remarked tmpa- 
(tently, “but what made you fall in 
love with her?” 
| “The blue dress and her smile,” said 
(1. “It was a most wonderful smile. 
It opened up worlds you'd never 
‘dreamed of.. I remember when I first 


; “I can't say,” sald lL. “Sometimes I 


{ war more than content with ber.” 


We sat in the big. dim parlor wateh- | *ald simply, 


Ablan't wells 


“her-but.they couldn't,” she whispered. 


“And you'll always be loyal to her or 


“Tm— Pm awfumty sorry, Tod,” she 


“Perhaps I'd better explain that she 
Ate 


we she died.” 

“Oh!” said Phillipa meaningly. 

“She wanted more worlds to conquet 
when she grew,” I went on. “She was 
no longer content with me. Instead of 
my simple little girl in blue there 
came a proud, ambitious woman, who 
demanded all the world could give— 
money, position, power.” 

“Did she get them?” asked Phillipa. 

“They were offered to her.” 

“Why didn't she take them, then?” 
she said. : 


there were times when she wanted to 
be just the little girl in blue again.” 

“I wonder,” said I musingly. 

“Let’s have a light,” said Phillipa, 

“Don’t.” said I. “I wonder if she did 
ever want to be the little girl in blue 
again.” 

“Yes, she did,” said she flatly. 

I sprang to my feet and began to 
pace up and down. 

“Then why wasn’t she?” I demanded. 

“Well, it was hard’’— she began. 

“Does sue want to be tidty?” I cried. 

“Let’s have a light,” said she weakly. 

1 ignored the suggestion. 

“Does she want to be now?” I said, 
stopping directly before her. 

“Don’t. Tod,” she said. 
mustn't.” 

“She shall be if she wants to be,” } 
declared, 

“Think of all the plans that have 
been made for me, Tod. I mustn’t. I’’- 

“Drat the plans! You shall be just 
what you want—just what you your 
self want,” said I. 

I felt her hand on my sleeve. Then 
she drew me toward her. 

“I want to be the little girl m blue— 
your little girl in biue,” she said, with 
something like a sob. 

‘In a minute she was in my arms. 

“She didn’t die after all,” I said ex- 
ultantly. 

“No, Tod, dear. They tried to kil) 


“You 


“Now, now, please, let’s have a light.” 
Laughing, I released her. 


call in the family. There’s bound to be 
a big row over this, Phillipa, so let’s 
get it over as soon as we can.” 


Getting a Furlough. 

The old excuse for obtaining leave of 
absence, proverbial among college stu- 
dents, was not unknown to the soldiers 
of the civil war, according to Major 
Hamilton's account given in the “South- 
ern Historica] Pupers.” Orders had 
been issued from headquarters to the 
effect that no furloughs would be 
granted save on the occasion of a death 
in the family of the applicant. Dal- 
getty, an Englishman, asked for leave 
on account of the decease of his grand- 
mother, and the request was approved. 

Unfortunately for Dalgetty, the colo 
nel of the regiment met him before he 
had a chance to get away. 

“I am sorry to hear of your affiic. 


ty, edging away. “She was very old 
and couldn't have lasted much longer.” 

“Ah, and when did she pass away ?” 

“It’s quite an affliction,” continued 
Dalgetty, still on the move. “We shall 
miss her.” 

“Perhaps you are hard of hearing,” 
roared the colonel in a voice sufficient 
“I asked you 


“She's been dead forty years, sir,” 
ejaculated Dalgetty dismally. “I cun't 
lie about it, but I think I ought to have 
@ furlough on it.” 


As he wus carried off the field he 
shouted to his comrades, slapping bis 


Settier’s Wife. 
Wives of “squatters,” or farmers, tn 


vices in this way, while all the men 
of the station were mustering cattle— 
a business which on large open plains 


threatening death if she failed to bring 
it. ‘Oh, yes,” answered the lady coolly, 
spenking their own dialect, ‘I feed you 
well, very well, now master away. 
You come along a kitchen. You sit | 
down all the same white man. I! gat 
you budgory tuck-ont’ (splendid food). | 
In no time a score of blacks were 
squatting round the kitchen, while the 
lady produced all the food available. 
Then she filled all the pots, kettles 
and billies she could find and put them 


uproarious. Presently the water boll- 
ed, and then my lady —her natural 
compassion slain by her desperate 
need—seized a quart pot in either hand 
and dashed the boiling water along 
each row of naked figures. This she 
did again and again, shrieking, ‘I give | 
‘you budgory tuck-out! while the blacks | 
yelled in pain and terror, tumbling over 
each other to get out of the house, 
screaming that she was no white wom- 
an at all, but a dibble-dibbie. Neither 
could they ever be induced to return 
to that station, inhabited, as they were 
convinced, by a dangerous devil.” 


MISPLACED MONUMENTS. 


Helpless Figures, Soiled and Grimy, In 
Stone and Bronze. 

The ordinary run of statues, unless 
they are royal, have only one real 
pleasant and satisfactory day in their 
existence, and that is the day they'are 
unveiled. If stone, on that day they 
are spotiessly clenn. If bronze, they 
are nice and shiny. After that they 
are never clean or shiny again. It has ' 
to be the statue of a very exalted per- 
sonage for the soot to be scraped off 


and to have its face washed once a} 


year. The average hero has to be sat- 
isfied with being unveiled. After that 
no one takes any further interest in 
him. But-it is most instructive to ob- 
serve. the unholy skil}ith which the 
soot @nd other accidents of the alr’ 


a well fitting uniform. A Roman toga 
that has met with accidents is not half 
so ridiculous as a bronze frock coat 
and immaculate bronze trousers that 
have been the scene of disaster. Stand- 
ing in front of the statue of a great 
statesman, a man notably tidy in his 
day and a great worry to his valet, I 
studied the undignified results of a 
family of sparrows that had set up 
housekeeping under his elbow and 
thought how indignant he would be 


could be catch a glimpse of this un-.|. 


seemly domestic arrangement. — Mrs. 
John Lane in Fortnightly Review. 


Lost Her Prestige. 

A.New York woman, not being con- 
tent with the reputation she enjoys of 
being one of the most beautiful women 
in her state, bax literary aspirations, 
Recently she was a guest at luncheon 


ed/herself freely But 
her listeners whetherAhey considered 
Ibsen a psychological and patholog- 
ical writer she handed out a stunner. 

A graveyard silence reigned until one 
girl, who was bolder than the rest, ask- 
ed what pathological meant. 

Here Is where the beauty lost liter- 
ary prestige. 

“I looked It up a few days ago.” she 
replied, “but | cannot remember just 
now what it menus.” 


en she asked 


gram from Tom Maguite, then the 
leading amusement manager of the Pa- 
cite slope. It asked Artemus, who 
was then delivering bis funny lecture 
in New York, what he would take for 
fifty nights in California. The prompt 
and laconic respouse was “Brandy and 


—s 


She Was Truthful. 
Mra. Eliot sighed so deeply as she 


an election of officers pf the club I get 
into some kind of mess, try as | may to 
avoid it. 


all the members very. well, and I'd as 
Hef have one. as another president of 
secretury or on committees. 

“IT have no favorites. I'm truly tm 
partial, But that won't work, If you 
belong to x woman's club you are fore 
ed to swent and agonize over candl-. 
dates, You must be partisan or be out 
with both sides. 

“You kuow Mrs. George has been 
president for four years, and every 
year Mrs. Tufts has tried to get Mrs. 


vote for her, Would I? | thought it 
over and said I would, ‘or I admire 
Mrs. Tufts !mmensely, she is 80 lovely 
and charitable. . 

“Today, just before balloting, Bdith 
Reynolds came to me and-siid, 1 must 
vote for Mrs, George. With sfffd I 
owed it to her—you know she helped 
fhe make over my blue foulard and 
canned all those peaches for me when 
cook burned ter hand. 

“Everybody wanted Mrs. George, 
Edith said. and if I voted for her she 
*would get the nomination. | thought 
it over and said I would vote for her. 
I admire and respect her very much. 
She is so witty and forcible when she 
presides, and she speaks French beau- 
tifully, and I thought if eyerybody 
wanted her it was only proper that”— 

“Do you mean that you promised to 
vote for both?” interrupted Mr. Eliot. 

“Yes; 1 promised Mrs, Tufts, as I 
have just said, and I promised Edith 
because’’— 

“But you didn’t actually vote for 
both.” 

“Why. of course I did, Harry. 1 may 
not be much of a politician, but 1 was 


; brought upto keep my word,” said 


Mrs. Eliot, with dignity. 


QUEER BEQUESTS. 


Odd Notions That Are Aired In Last 
Wills and Testaments. 


“Gudhose Budley, dying tn_ 1655, jert 


the year 1725 Thomas Belton of Hox- 
ton proved his enmity toward his own 
kith and kin by cutting off his three 
sons and his brother Timothy with a 
shilling apiece, while he showed his 
sympathy for his yon country: 
men by leaving the of his prop- 
erty, about $125,000, in trust to the 
Ironmongers’ company. One-half of 
the interest of this large amount he dil- 
rected should be expended in ransom- 
ing British subjects from slavery in 
Turkey or Barbary. 

An old lady of Barton, Lincolnshire, 
being. once benighted on the Lincoln- 
shire wolds, was able to direct her 
steps by the sound of the curfew bell 
from St. Peter’s church. In grateful 
remembrance she conveyed a piece of 
land of thirteen acres to the parish 
clerk and his successors on condition 
that they and he ring the bell from 7 


bell is still rung in England in some 
places in accordance with old bequests. 

Some persons had a cu predilec 
tion for their own predilec- 
tion which found vent occasionally in 
a puerile manner. Thus one’ Henry 
Green left his estates to his sister, 
with the proviso that she should give 
four green vests lined with green gal- 
Joon to four poor men every Christmas, 
and bis fellow townsman Gray direct- 
ed that six “nobies” should be spent 
annually in providing six old women 
with vests.of gray cloth and 40 shil- 


Something More ‘Interesting. 

The old durky was having lis eyes 
tested for glusses. After the oculist 
had put up several cards of Roman 
letters, which the negro vainly en 
deavored to call off correctly, he looked 
ovet at the oculist and asked, with 


tenced In England. 
An echo of the case in which Guer- 


| to her memory?" asked ahe. Australia are often Jeft entirely alone | took out Ler.betpins that her hisba in, the convies. fom Devil’a 

By CHESTER FARRINGTON. “Always! said | emphaticatiy, at the farmhouse and are morte or less | looked up from the evening paper. “I | Island, and ‘Chi May” anid 

aug We were eflent nmin for a time, subjected to danger in consequence. | don't believe I've any bent for poll- | her companion Smith figured re- 

Copyrighted. 1907, by Homer Sprague. | “Dear litne girt in bios” 1 man | A traveler writes; “I know of a squat | tics.” she said in reeponse to bis in-|cently, was heard at the Sus- 
| murea ter’s wife who was left to her own de | quiring glunce. “Hvery time there's | 8€x Assizes at Lewes recently, when 


a fashionably-attired young man was 
sentenced by Mr. Justice Grantham 
to five years’ penal servitude for steal- 
ing a quantity of valudble jewelry 


Dosk bad made us confidential Phil- ‘ anit en To other | takes weeks to complete. One morn- “You see, Harry,” she continued con- | from a private house at Eastbourne 
lipa bad thrice asked if Tdidn't wayt a | Vn" Ne Simms enangea xrew IB] ing a party of natives arrived and, | fdingly, “I don't really care a fg who |” Prisoner was charged under the 
light and bad thrice received the same : ty finding her alone, demanded food, | fs in office 40 long as I'm not: 1 like | name of Edward Miller, but to the 


police of this and other countries he 
8 on by the name o Ferrari. 
unsel said prisonér was an Ital- 
ian, and was a most notorious crim- 
inal. He had been deported from 
South Africa for shop-breaking, and 
landed in this country as an accom- 
plice of the notorious “Chicago May” 
and the man Smith, who was regent- 
ly sent to penal servitude for life, 
for shooting Guerin. 
A Bow street detedtive told the 
court that prisoner had. lived with 
“Chicago May” and Smith, and had 


know”— pe \ on to boil—for tea, as doubtless her | George out and herself in. About a ‘ : ‘ Ry 
“Bosh!” snapped she. “I know just Fen rt Ppert pot Alay A 9 shh und guests thought— while they gobbled | week ago she came to me anid said she peemomer mg in their blackmailing 
the silly speech you ere going to ambition,” said Phillipa. “Perhaps and jabbered, growing more and moro | was sure of the nomination If I would The judge, in passing sentence, said 


he would do his best to prevent Eng- 
land being pestered with such a scoun- 
drel. At the expiration of his sen- 
tence Ferrari would be deported to 
Italy. 

Since the arrest of “Chicago May” 
he has lived something like a life of 
cultivated luxury among fashionable 
hotel guests (whom he victimized) 
and his books (which he read in four 
or five languages). He speaks Ital- 
ian, French, German, Russian, and 
English well. 

He is a member of a wealthy and 
highly-esteemed family .\.im Italy. 
When “Smith’’? met him he had al- 
ready disgraced his family day clever 
thefts, and “Smith” enlisted him as 
an accomplice. 

A bad blunder over a Turin bank 
“job” made it politic for. the couple 
to dash for safety, and they made 
they way to the South African gold 
and diamond fields, not to do any dig- 
ging, but to carry on systematic and 
wholesale robbery of the mines. They 
moved from camp to camp, commit- 
ting daring robberies. nightly under 
the most desperate circumstances. 
Drugs were freely used. In the large . 
towns of South Africa they lived 
brief lives of dissipation on the pro- 
ceeds of their camp robberies. 

It was in Kimberley that Ferrari 
came to grief over a particularly dar- 
ing robbery. He broke into an hotel 
‘at the dead of night and attempted 
to force the safe unsuccessfully after 
fin hour’s hard work with his tem- 
pered tools. He actually ascended to 
the bedroom of the proprietor to 
search for the keys. .Whilst he was 


mance?” i $500. per annum for the redemption of | mo ut the Jand- 
> 5 will Todge on the top of a venerable moving stealthily : 
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breath. The landlord’s wife actually 
got out of bed and looked out of the 
window, and en returned to bed 
without havin her suspicions arous- 
ed. Ferrari lay until she fell asleep 
again, and then he continued his 
search. He found the keys under the 
landlord’s pillow. opened the safe, 
and got away. The mark of one of 
his tools, however, gave him away, 
and he was arrested, 

After their next arrest and sentence 
they were ordered to be deported to 
America, of which country they claim- 
éd to be citizens, but they “jumped’”’ 
the boat at Southampton, and after 
robbery at an hoted to “make their 
fares”’ went on to London. 

Here, in the Regent’s park district 
they lived in elegant style, and Fer- 
rari indulged his taste in literature 
in a splendid library. To this place 
they lured the blackmailed victims of 
“Chicagg May’’ whom they met in' 
London. 
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New Occupation Opened For Women 
by London Society. 

A “visiting companion” for dogs is 
the latest profession which has ry 
opened for women. 

A lady living at Chelsea advertised 
recently that she would be willing 
to exercise dogs and care for them 
at their owners’ homes; 

“My idea is to call at various 
houses and take the pet dog out for 
a walk,” the visiting companion ex- 
plained. 

“There are many ladies who are as 


“T can mameriane -Dhe dog’s dies if 
meceasary, a attend ‘to toilet, 
washing and éonibing him when re, 
quired.” : 

A Great Blast. 

One of the largest blasts ever tig! 
tia France was dixcharged recentlyAt 
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as oft as find it.—Bacon, 


material —Kugineer. 
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DAME FASHION’S | 
DECREES | 


!'UFFICIENT unto the moment are the fashions thereof— 
but all the same it is the instinctive knowledge of the 
momentary fashion and its speedy expression that keeps 

the costume smartly in step with the mode. Between the 
holidays and Lent’s beginning, that trying between season 
time when there seems nothing new of interest in the clothes 
roposition, it is the woman who is thorvughly alert as to the 
important trifles of dress who looks smart and distinctive. 
As a matter of fact there is always something new in 
dress, and it is the new ‘‘touch’’ which brings the costume 
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not too thin in character for use with a muff. The hand 
within the fur muff soon becomes moist and overheated and 
when exposed to the cold for even a few moments is apt to 
chap and redden. Hands encased in tight gloves also chap 
much more easily than when the glove is loose and com- 


fortable like a man’s, 


* * * 


The idea that beauty and brains are not compatible with 
each other probably had its origin in the days when no self- 
respecting woman was supposed to have any brains. Beauty 
was regarded as the special attribute of the so-called weaker 
sex, and wasn’t much cultivated by the sex that was per- 
mitted to cultivate its brains when it had any. Therefore it 
was argued that beauty and brains couldn’t go together. But 
as a matter of fact, the exact contrary of the common notion 
is the case. Beauty and brains are almost inseparably asso- 
ciated, 

It would be strange if Nature insisted on enclosing her 
rarest jewels in ugly caskets, and the slightest acquaintance 
to indicate that this is not her practice. Tennyson, Goethe, 
Byron, Chopin, Audobon, and a host of others bear witness 
against this hoary superstition. The wonderful mind of 
Lady Jane Grey was matched by the beauty of her person, 
with the biographies of great men and women is sufficient 
and Susan B. Anthony, to come a ,:ittle nearer home, was a 
veritable daughter of the gods. In cases where the genius 
doesn’t possess beautiful features they will usually be found 
somewhere else in the family. Charlotte Bronte was not 
noted for her beauty, but the clergyman who married her 
grandmother said she was the most beautiful woman he ever 
saw. Mme. de Stael’s lack of personal charm is, proverbial, 


ON THE SIDE 


I [FE after the manner of the Grand 
A Opera libretto is a curious thing. 

The more of these great works we 
read the more mystified we are. In 
order to define the particular form of 
lunacy which affects the men who write 
these things, the Editor begs leave to 
submit a sample. The reader—intelli- 
gent or otherwise—is requested to im- 
agine that the scene has the assistance 
of a full orchestra, 


MR, and MRS. SMITH interview the 
Butcher with respect to Sunday’s din- 
ner: 

BUTCHER (Tenor): 

Good morning, Sir and Madam, 

O’er the mountains high, 

The mounting sun sends forth his kind- 
ly beams. 

Swift do they fly 

To the remotest confines of the sky. 

The sparrow singeth in the tangled 
thorn, 


’Tis morn! ’Tis morn! 


(ORCHESTRAL INTERLUDE) 


The air is chill. The placid cow a-dream 
Stands at the barn and gives to us ice 
cream, 


’Tis morn! 


BUTCHER: 
(Aside), Ah, I knew 
That someone would complain. 
(Aloud) An insult—Ha—me sword! 
Vill-yean—I bid thee draw! 
(Terrific discussion in the orchestra 
between cornets and trombones.) 
SMITH: 
Not Good, my dear? 
MRS. SMITH: 
Nay, ‘tis no insult. 
man! 
I mean we’re wearing out the frying 
pan. 
'Tis time our household habits to de- 
range, 
O gentle husband—let us have a change. 
(Orchestra strikes several modulatin 
chords and resolves into the key o 
G Sharp. The melody of the aria is 
sung by the second violins with agita- 
to accompaniment on the firsts, while 
other strings fill in the harmony.) 
Oh, my heart is weary, 
Weary night and day. 
Oftentimes I’m teary. 
I am moved to say 
Steak for every Sunday 
Makes me sad and sore. 
I must haste on Monday 


Hear me, ¢ruel 


but she had a beautiful mother. Through one of (the strange 
tricks of heredity she inherited her mother’s intellect with- 
out the beauty which was its natural reflection, while some 
other ancestor with a small mind and an ugly soul handed 
down his lineaments to her, to Ler great grief, as she freely 


To the Butcher’s store. 
Hear me, Valentino, 

Uit I make my boast 
I’m the peacherino 

Who ean econk a roast, 


(Illustration of the cow asleep and 
chewing the cud, by the bassoon 
and tympani). 


Charming Lines That Lengthen Waist and Skirt 


up to date, The veil worn in Saskatchewan may be the iden- 
tical pattern of the one sold in New York, Chicago or Wash- 
ington. Both bolts of material came from the same manu- 
facturer, but there is all the difference in the world in the 
manner—or manners—in which that bit of veuing is adjusted. 
Far better—the fashionable woman knows—a last season’s 
veil pattern smartly adjusted, than a mesh just. from Paris 
tied provincially over the hat. : ; j 

There is much, too, in the way the hat itself is adjusted. | 
This winter all the hats, no matter of what size, set far down 
on the head, coming to the tops of the ears at the side and 
well over the forehead in front; the hair being pulled down | 
about the forehead, temples and ears, to show beneath the | 
hat brim. If the hat gear is a jaunty turban model or a| 
small tricorne it may be tipped the least bit to one side, but 
the larger hats are usually worn straight on the head, one 
side of the brim being turned upward so that the wearer 
‘‘ean see out.’’? No matter how big a hat is, it is not too 
big to be worn with a veil, and it takes a clever knack to 
adjust a veil smoothly over some of the huge affairs one sees. 
The veil is thrown loosely around the hat and pinned to the 
centre front of the «brim. Then it is pinned beneath the 
hair at the baek, after which the ends are drawn up and | 
back and fastened neatly at the back of the brim, no stray 
ends being allowed to hang loose. 


* * 


Next to the hat in importance, as well as in sequence, 
comes the neckwear. Nothing matters more in the freshen- 
ing up of the midwinter costume than neckwear, ‘The charac- 
ter oF the whole frock may be altered by a low or a high 
collar. A white pabot may make one individual attractive, 
chic, where in a dark stock ard tie one would pass unnoticed. 
Just now most of the women one meets in New York of 
morning.wear with their tailored wool suits crisp jabots 
fine batiste and Irish or Cluny lace, with a flat bow. of velvet 
set at the top; and this bow is sometimes of black velvet, 
but oftener in a soft deep shade, repeating some note in the 
hat trimming. This little notion of repeating the hat color 
beneath the chin is borrowed from the French woman, to 
whom all of these little tricks of coquetry are as instinctive 
as breathing. : 

There nl fad at the present for the one-sided jabot; that 


* 


confessed. Instances like this might be multiplied, but to 
little purpose, for facts are nothing when they run counter 


to preconceived ideas, 


. * * 


A warm bed and a hot water bottle, or, failing that, a 
hot iron, are excellent remedies for insomnia in cold weather. 
The bed should be warmed with the hot water bottle before 
one gets into it, and if there is a radiator in the room. the 
pillows should be placed upon it for a few minutes, Other- 
wise they should be warmed with the bottle. It is wonder- 
fully soothing to get into a warm bet on a cold night—much 
more so than warming the bed with one’s body—and may 
make all the difference between peaceful slumbers and wake- 
fulness. Then, if one wakes in the dead watch and middle 
watch of the night, there is a wonderful sense of companion- 
ship in the warm bottle at one’s feet and under this inflo- 
ence one may soon drop off to sleep again.. The practice in 
snmmer should be just the reverse. Then coolness will induce 
sleep just as warmth does in winter. 


NEW VEGETABLES—REMARKABLE DISCOVERIES 
wee the fancier can do in the way of giving size and 
variety to native stock was seldom more strikingly 

shown than in a collection of cabbages shown me the 
other day by some members of a great firm. A convincing 
walking-8tick carried by one member of the firm was made 
out of the stem of a cabbage. What appeared to be a pecu- 
liarly graceful palm, with a fountain of leaves falling from 
a four-foot stem, represented another cabbage. A icnateated, 
graceful hart’s tongue fern appeared on inspection to be a 
third. variety. One cabbage is in guise a turnip, and others 
mimie in their colored and crinkled foliage that division of 
plants generally used for decorative purposes. The different 
sorts, wedded together, combine useful as well decorative pur- 
poses; the savoy or the cabbage grows as readily on a stalk 
thick with sprouts as on any barren or walking-stick stem. 

The potato, to take the other standard English vegetable, 
has varied and swollen—like the’ecricket ball in the Harrow 
song—in almost as remarkable a fashion. With the wild 
cabbage, still growing on the Dover cliffs, compares the 
slender and graceful American plant which may represent 
the original stock. The plant had not even a tuber, as it 
seemed, or it took twenty years and more of observation to 
discover that the faculty of throwing a tuber lay inherent 
in it. The plant was discovered by Suttons, who, as the 
Veitches and a number of other firms, have swept the world 
for strange plants which may be turned to exceptional use 
or beauty. 

The hybridist is still but touching the fringe of this great 
field of plant-crossing, and only of late has any close attention 


is, the fluffy frill of lace and batiste that extends along one 
edge of a band of Irish or other insertion. These one-sided 
frills all point the same way—toward the left, so that they 
peep out along the opening of the coat. The cream lace 
abot is extra smart just at present, though pure white 
atiste and linen are always in exquisite taste. The lace 
jabot is really a big soft tie of point d’Alencon, Brussels 
or lierre lace, which tumbles over the top of the stock and 
falls on the bust. Sometimes there is added the pert little 
bow of dark velvet which makes the white lawn neckwear 
distinctive. ee 

Neckwear suggests the corsage flowers which is worn near 
it. To be really modish this season one must wear @ gar- 
denia, a rose, an orchid, a cluster of narcissus or valley lilies 
tucked in one’s furs near the throat, Huge bunches of roses 


and mammoth bouquets of violets centred with yardenias 
or other white blossoms are seen on the fashionably dressed 
women, but the elegante prefers the grace and daintiness of 
just one flower, or a handful of small posies to an over-power- 
ing display. Several women have been observed lately wear- 
ing oldtime ‘‘nosegays,’’ stiff and prim, as though plucked 
by some Aunt Tabitha from the kitchen garden and bunched 
together for the guest to carry home. | Sometimes thére are 
marigolds and bachelor buttons; sometimes the lovable moss 
roses and forget-me-nots are clustered together. j 

Another dress detail considered carefully by the fashion- 
able woman is that of gloves. Some years ago the wind 
veered around from the suede glove to the smooth glace kid 
sort, and our evening gloves have been of the polished kid. 
Now suede is again in favor, and glace gloves may be pick- 
ed up for a third less than they have cost for some time, 
The pity of it is that we cannot invest in wearables when 
they are temporarily out of favor and cheap, for the style 
wind is sure to swing round sconer or later, and, presto! the 
thing much desired has ascended accordingly in price. 

With the tailored suit for morning wear loose grey mocha 
gloves are the proper thing, or the washable chamois gloves 
in pale yellow color, These buff-colored gloves are consider- 
ed smarter now than the dead white gece kid glove for even 
dressy wear, and many evening gloves are accompanied 
by long gloves in a creamy buff tint. A somewhat surprising 
fad of the winter has been the wearing of heavy silk gloves 
with the tailored suit, These gloves are in the dark gun- 
metal grey of the mocha leather, yet have all the softness 
and comfort of a silk glove. They are, of course, much 
closer and heavier in texture than the thin eilk gloves de- 
signed for Summer wear, Gloves should be loose in fit and 


LT epee: we TO ee 


A Black Costume in Oriental Design 


been paid to the scientific aspect of hybridisation, 
have been in half-freakish 


any other guiding purpose ip the work of crossing and recros- 
sing plants than that of serious national service, 


The utility of two of the latest successes in crossing—the 
amous 
nurseryman will shortly place in commerce—is at once patent, 
Here a cabbage and a savoy were crossed respectively with 
a plant of brussels sprout, with the result“that a fine savoy 
heads a stem crowded with savoy sprouts, and a large and 
well-hearted cabbage tops a cluster of sprouts of the ordinary 


savoy-sprout and the eabbage-sprout, plants which a 


form. 


(Biff, Bang, Bangety-bang! bang!!) 
What can I do for you-u-u-u-u—today? 
(Biff, Bang!!) 

SMITH (Basso): 
When in the stress of war, the dash of 
arms, 
(Trombones and cymbals) 
I thought of home and its undying 
charms, 
(Wood wind choir, muted strings). 
Nought thrilled me, nerved me, valiant 
deeds to do 
Like to the mem’ry of an Irish stew. 
(General Orchestral mix-up) 
And ah, what fearsome marches I could 
make 
On the suggestion of a sirloin steak. 
BUTCHER: 
The sirloin steak! 
some dish, 
But always spoiled 
Unless ’tis broiled. 


SMITH: 
Therefore, sweet sir, methinks a steak 
would do, 
Together with a shank for Irish stew. 
(’Cello solo depicting Smith’s expecta- 
tion of something worth while— 
followed by broken chords and 
strange dissonances. Second vio- 
lins enter fortissimo in an up- 
ward whirling scale—) 
MRS. SMITH: 
Nay, nay—I cannot, 
Dearest, would’st thou bring sorrow to 
my soul? 
SMITH: 
Nay, fair and lovely one. 


MRS. SMITH: 


Ah, what a tooth- 


MR, SMITH: 


But Helen Leonora, would you crush 
The inner aspirations of meh soul? 
Steak is meh choice—and stew, I 
prithee, hush. 
Or you may chase me to the flowing 
bowl. 
(A reminiscent gurgle from the clarin- 
ets and flutes.) 
THE BUTCHER: 
I have an under-cut, 
SMITH: 
An under-eut? Ah '! 
(Juicy comment from the French horns 
in four part harmony.) 
MRS. SMITH: 
An under-cut? Oh, horror! 
Orchestral dominant seventh.) 
Hear me, Valentino, 
Oft I make my boast 
I’m the peacherino 
Who can cook a roast. 
MR. SMITH: 
(Folds his arms and reflects.) 
(Orehestra,+in a gradual crescendo, fin- 
ally strikes a cheerful chord in C, 
with a flourish of trumpets.) 
I yieeeeeeceld—I yield, 
Fair partner of my heart, 
No common steak shall keep our souls 


apart, 
TRIO: 
No more the clouds of sorrow and dis- 
trust 
Lower above our head. 
a tote **T love you’’ vanquish } hie 


**T must’’ 
He’ll have a roast, instead. 


Then cease, I pray, to cal! for steak and|(A noble march theme by full orchestra, 


. stew. 
They were not good last Sunday. 


during which exeunt all.) 
CURTAIN 
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It may 
and half-seriously speculative 
mood that some of our hybridists first transferred pollen from 
the flower of one species of plant to the flower of another 
and awaited the result. But the outcome of continued experi- 
ments of this kind has been such that, while the speculative 
phase remains, and must ever remain, there is no room for 
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WM. RENNIE CO., LTD. 


Do You Realise that we manufacture over 3,500 MASON 
& RISCH Pianos every year. 


Do You Realise that Mason & Risch Pianos are sold 
direct from factory to home, and at factory prices? ; 


If we did not manufacture our own Pianos we could not offer you 
the special advantages we are ready to place at your disposal. 
these were not ours to give, we would not be one of the largest music 


Think this over —- it means something to you. 
Write for our Catalogue and Mailing List of Bargains, 


The Mason & Risch Piano Co., Ltd. 


710 Centre Street, Calgary, Alta. 
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ut 
urselves 


Do You Realise 


that we are one of the larg- 
est, and financially strongest 
Piano Houses in Canada? 
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"Transient Advertisements 


Wanted 


At the office of publication of this 
, periodical the following :—advertisements 
subseriptions, job work and news items. 


You will do well to see D. K. Fike be- 
fore you sell hogs to anyone else. Lives 
sec. 4, tp. 29 r. 2 west of 5th or Crosstield, 
P.O. 14jt4$p 


: For Sale 


Ove hundred and sixty acres of land 
one anda half miles east.of Poverty 
Point, half mile south of Alkali Flat, for 
sale at tventy five dollars per acre. All 
information to be had at Chronicle Office. 


\ yearling Bay colt. with large star on 
face [entire}) branded GC on right 
shoulder. $5.00 reward will be paid for 
recovery of some to G. L. Chatham, 7 
mile N.E. of Crosstield. 7-3t-x 


Pure Bred Collie Pups. Five dollars 
each. Apply to John Morrison, 24 
miles west and 1 mile south of Cross- 
field.” 7-tf-x 


For Sale or Exchange 


Clyde Colts suitable for work horses, 4 
years old. Will sell or trade for breaking 
kh. L. Boyle, Crosstield. 


Central residential lote, corner or inside 
lors, choiees For trade for horses and 
cattle, at a fair valuation, Lots located 
in Crosstield old) tawn. Call or address 
7-tt P. C. Cowling, Crossfield. 


Brands 


Why let your letters yo astray when 
printed stationary costs but little more 
taan unprinted. Brand your envelopes. 
(me hundred envelopes printed at this 
ottice with space left for number ot days 
and name of sender for fifty cents. _ This 
otter for farmers only. > 


James Robertson, Crosstield. Cattle 
branded «on left ribs. Aug. 14 


All cattle branded on right ribs¥ ee 
and also any marked on left ribaiy 4K 


belong to Jas. Fowler, Crosstield, Alta. 
ms 5-26t-x 


Strayed 

Strayed a chance to make money from 
my hands last week. I did not use the 
Chronicle columns. Finder please re- 
turn to Merchant Mossback, Nobusiness 
Corners. 


Heifer coming 3 year Hereford, brand- 


ed a on left shoulder, strayed away 
about a year ago. D. J. McFadyen, 
7-4 Crossfield. 


2 yearlings, branded C4 on left ribs, 


and under bitcut out of right ear. $5.00 
reward for eae one. 

Chas. Winfield, 
7T.3t-x S.E. 20-29-28 W 4th. 


Lost 


An opportunity to make money if you 
do not advertise in our columns. 


~ Found > 


A paying advertising medium in The 
Crossfield ~~ Chronicle. Through _ it’s 
columns you cap sell your goods, tind 
stray cattle and you have no worry. 


Pasture Land 


Any persons wishing to get. good past- 
ure for Cattle or Horses, should see A. 
J. Stone, P. O. Box 20 Crossfield, Farm 
34g miles west of town. 7-3t-x 


Notice 


No manure or rubbish of any kind 
may be dumped in the slough immediat- 
‘ely west of the village on Osler St., but 
‘it may be dumped in the larger slough 
farther west on the blind line. 

By Order of Village Council. 
Chas. Hulgren. 


Public Notice 


Any Dog whose license has not been 
paid on o« Lele the 13th day of Febru- 
ary will be disposed of. 

By Crder of Village Couneil. 
Chas. Hulgren. 


Mr. P. TI. MeAnally is unwell. 
Mr. Malyea, of Acme, was in town. 


Ye editor was in Airdrie on Tuesday. 


Billy Tims was in Calgary over Sunday. 


Ye editor ig away on a business trip 
north. 


‘Doe’? Hayes was in Airdrie on 
Tuesday. 


The Misses Head, of Calgary, visited 
at Miss McKays’ last week. 


Mr. Keyes, of Miller & Richard, 
Winnipeg, was in town on Tuesday. 


Mr. Theodore Bardwell left om Monday 
for his homestead across the Red Deer. 


Dog tax must be paid at the office of 
the Secretary-Treasurer, Chas. Hulgren. 


Mr. C. A. Bolton shipped a car of 


cattle and hogs to Vancouver this week. 


—List your land with Kennedy & Clarke 
real estate agents, Carstairs, and you will 
get quick sales. 


Mr. Geo, Richardson, of the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce, Calgary, was_ in 
town on Sunday. 


—List your land with Jack if you 
really want to effect a sale. J. S. Martin 
Crossfield. 


Miss Maggie Levacque who was taken 
{to the Holy Cross hospital last Saturday 
| is feeling much better. 


Mr. Allan and sons arrived in town 
from Washington on Friday with three 
cars of effects. They are locating twenty 
niles east. 


—Call and examine the Mason & Risch 
Pianos and Dolerty Organs ect. kept in 
stock by Hulgren & Davie and sold on 
easy terms. 


The person who took the robe out of 
the buggy of Mr. Geo. Becker on Mon- 
is known and if same is not returned at 
once the necessary steps will be taken. 


Rev J. H. Johnston, a former pastor 
here, will preach a special sermon in the 
interests of the Connexional Fund of the 
Methodist Church on Sunday afternoon 
at 3.30 p. m. 


The Ladies Aid of the Methodist 
Church will hold a shadow social in the 
Oddfellow’s Hall, on Monday, February 
21st, commencing 7.30 p.m. Admiasion 
adults 25 cents, children 15 cents. 


—A quarter section, partly fenced, no 
brush, two and a half miles from Croas- 
field. $25.00 per acre, $1,000°cash, bal- 
ance in one andtwo years at 6 per cent 
Apply Hulgren & Davie, Crossfield. 


The third Alberta Musical Festival will 
take place in Edmonton on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday, May 3rd, 4th 
and 5th, Mr. T. H. E. Magee is the 
local secretary at this point. 


—The Pioneer Real Estate Firm, Hul- 
gren & Davie, has the listing of the best 
land around Crossheld, close in, and on 
crop payments, at reasonable prices. 
Some good bargains for cash. Don’t for- 
get the name—Hulgren & Davie. 


Mr Kern, of the Calgary Colonization 
Co., wasin town on Tuesday. While 
here he purchased a number of horses, 
M. Asinusson sold him nine for $1,500. 
W. B. Edwards two head for $525 and 
H. Stewart one for $215. 


A Social will be held under the auspices 
of the Ladies Aid Society of the Presby- 
terian Church on Monday evening, Feb- 
ruary 14th, at 8 p.m. A splendid pro- 
gramme has been prepared and lunch 
will be served during the evening. Ad- 
mission 25 cents. 


Presbyterian Church, special services 
will be held in Methodist Church on 
Sunday. Rev. J. 8. Short, M. A., of 
Knox Church Calgary. 11 o’clock Com- 
munion and Baptismal. Subject ‘The 
Unchanging God.’’ 7.30 p.m. Ewvan- 
gelistic Service, Subject ‘The Marks of 
a Good Man,’’ 


The concert given in Oddfellows’ hall 
on Monday night was a decided success 
and the audience testified their apprecia- 
tion ina very marked manner, Miss 
Nannie Strachan is possessed of a voice 
of remarkable sweetness and her solos 
were heartily encored. Mr. Spence also 
gave some excellent vocal selections and 
his quaint anecdotes full of dry humor 
were appreciated to the fullest extent, 
The duets of Mr. Spence and Migs Strachan 
were an attractive feature of the program 
while the picccolo and flute solos of Mr. 
Wm. Strachan had the audience enrap- 
tured. This is the farewell tour of the 
company who may stay off at certain 
pointe while working their way back 
from the coast and if ever they chance to 
appear in Crossfield again we can assure 
them of a hearty welcome. 


Ot ah ei ae a i lpia eT 


AROUND THE TOWN 


* 


To make room for our spring shipment of stoves 


We will give 
Mr. Wm. Urquhart left on Stinday y 


night to‘attend the funeral of Mr. Geo. 
Murdock at Calgary. 


Mrs. Jas. Mewhort and family left on 
the afternoun train to-day for Calgary 
and will return tomorrow. 


10 per cent. 


on all lines of 


HEATERS 


Now is the time 


—Money to loan on improved farms, 
no commission, no delay, you get ‘the 
money in afew days. See Hulgren & 
Davie. 

The Ladies’ Aid Society of the Pres 
byterian Church met at the home of 
Mrs. McKay, when the final arrange 
ments for the Social were made. 


—Lewis Bliss’ well drill will arrive the 
fore part of next week. You had better 
see him about a well before he leaves the 
vicinity. 


to get a good stove at 


Mr. Chas. Hawtin, porter at the Al- 
berta Hotel, who has been laid up with 
a bad leg for some time was sent to Cale 
gury to-day to go into the hospital. We 


REDUCED PRICES 
trust that he will have a speedy recovery. ONTK E S & A RMSTRON G 


fellow’s Lodge took advantage of the SPOOCCOOCOSOOCS 
special train from Calgary to Olds on 


Thursday afternoon by the Calgary Odd- 
fellow’s to visit the northern town on 
fraternal businoss. 


Mr. H. A. English, representing the 
Brandon Fire Engine Co., will hold a 
meeting for the purpose of discussing 
both chemical and water fire protection. 
The meeting will take place in Bishop’s 
Hall on Tuesday night, February 15th. 


$50,000 


To Loan 


All ratepayers are invited to attend. On Improved Farm Lands 
salipaoii MI O N EY at a Low Rate of 
Humors of Advertising Interest 


_— The Expenses are the 
Lowest, and No Commis- 
sion is charged 


Business Strictly Confidential 


For Sale—Baby carriage slightly used. 
Going out of business.—Ex. 


Wanted—A_ furnished room for single 
ge itleman looking both ways and well| ; 
ventilated.—Ex. 


MONEY 


TEMPERAMENTS, 


They Divide the Human Family Into 
Five Great Classes. 


_ The physician of a former genera- 
tion used to talk much of the ‘“tem- 
perament” of his patients—that is to 
Say, tue predominant of physicai 
constitution possessed by each. He 
Studied this permanent temperament 
tully as carefully as he did the dis- 
ease temporarily present before de- 
Claing upon the line of treatment to 
be adopted. 

Even to-day, although the physi- 
cian speaks less of temperaments and 
Giatheses and pernaps would be at a 
loss to tell the names by which they 
were formerly designated, he by no 
mea... ignores the physical tendencies 
of his patients. From the viewpoint 
of temperament one may regard the 
human family as divided into five 
great classes, although few belong 
solely to one type. Most persons have 
a mixture of two or more, being 
classified rather by the one which pre- 
dominates, 

The first of these temperaments is 
the lymphatic or phlegmatic. In this 
the individuals are of a quiet, rather 
inert disposition. They move slowly, 
but they move surely. They are us- 
ually dependable people, true to their 
word and faithful to perform the du- 
ties assigned to them. 

A second type, in many ways the 
direct opposite of the first, is the ner- 
vous temperament, These persons are 
quick in their movements, energetic 
in work-and in play, strenuous, but 
often without sta power. What 
they accomplish accomplish 
quickly. 

The third type is the gouty, san- 
guine or rheumatic, The individuals 
oi this group are of floral complexion, 
frank and jovial disposition, good 
eaters and sleepers and “never sick.”’ 
But in later life they pay for. their 
previous health by gouty attacks, and 
when attacked by serious illness they 
are likely to succumb quickly. 

Persons of the bilious temperament 
are poor assimilators of food. They 
suffer from intestinal indigestion, 
which leads to repeated. attacks of 
“biliousness.” All the processes of 
secretion and excretion are sluggishly 
performed, 

The fifth temperament is the strum- 
ous, These people have r diges- 
tion and defective reparative power, 
little cuts and scratches healing slow- 
ly, They are always “eatching” what- 
ever contagious disease is about. They 
luck firmness of texture. The glands 
ip the ne ee armpits and in 
the: groins uently become enlarged. 

The treatment of the same disease 
in persons of different tem: 
often varies Sry: and 
importance the and 
to recognize the five 
ments. , 
—X_————_—_—— 

Council Meetings 


The council of the Village of Crossfield 
will meetin’the hall known as the Bishops 
Hall on the first Tuesday of each alter- 
nate month, commencing with February 
at 7 p.m, 

By Order of the Village Council 
5-52-t P. I. MeAnally, Chairman. 


Insurance 
eta  & Specialty 


Townsite Property For Sale 
[SEE 


D.A.MacCrimmon 


The Hay and Grain Men 


Crossfield. 


i» MONEY; 


000: 


Crossfield 
Livery Feed & Sale 
- Stable 


H. Ontkes, cae Satisfaction Guaranteed ¢ 


@ 


Bebbieti~ 


NOTICE 


I am selling off my entire stock 
of Farm Implements at a greatly 
reduced price. Waggons Buggies 
Disc Harrows Plows, and a lot 
of small stuff all required on the 
Farm, do not fail to take advan- 
tage of this Great Clearing Sale 


ts 
the 
power It means money to the purchaser. 


_ W. B. EDWARDS 
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8 that you, Duncan? Oh, you, Jack! 
I’ll be right down,’’ came a girlish 
voice from over the balustrade. 

‘*Doesn’t the house look pretty? I 
want you to see the new gown I got— 
it’s simply a dear!’’ 

As the swish of silken skirts above 
gtew fainter, Ruthven lit a cigarette 
and surveyed the lower rooms from the 
hallway, Cleared of their accustomed 
furniture, the front rooms suggested a 
conservatory, while half a dozen men 
from the caterer’s were putting the fin- 
ishing touches to the dining-room. The 
library, being the only place with a fa- 
miliar aspect, seemed inviting, so Ruth- 
ven sauntered in and sat down before 
the fire. : 

The little mantel-clock chimed five. 
In two hours a swarm of aunts, uncles, 
cousins, and the customary few intimate 
friends of the family would be assem- 
bled there to witness the marriage of 
Mary Coleston Marshall and the Hon. 
Dunean Melvor, of London, England. 
Hardly knowing why, the air of prepa- 
ration annoyed Ruthven, and he stared 
grimly into the rey logs. Since 
childhood he had known Mary Marshall, 
and from the days when he had thrashed 
the boys who teased her, his had been 
the role of big brother and confidant for 
all her little woes and perplexities. 


Now that she had grown into charm- 
ing, if wilful, womanhood, her admirers 
had been many, and it had come some- 
what as a surprise to Ruthven when the 
announcement was made of her engage- 
ment to the young Englishman. Still 
more surprising had been Mary’s insist- 
ing that he, Ruthven, should be Me- 
lvor’s best man. Politely the bride- 
groom-to-be had explained that he had 
already asked Captain Curewe, a boy- 
hood friend, to serve him, and Ruthven 
had backed him up. In a perfect storm 
of indignation Mary’s small foot had 
come duwn with the announcement that 
this was to be her wedding, and she 
would arrange it to suit herself. 

With amusod resignation the two men 
accepted het decision, and Ruthven felt 
that it was but the beginning of many 
before which~ the Englishman would 
have to bow. At first he had wondered 
whether MclIvor fully appreciated the 
merry dance his wife was likely to lead 
him. But upon longer acquaintance 
Ruthven became more and more con- 
vinced that, so long as Mary’s mone 
should prove sufficient for her husband’s 
needs, he would be perfectly satisfied 
to yield to her wishes in small and im- 
material things. 

The idea oF line making such a mar- 
riage had angered him, and, had she 

iven him the opportunity, he would 
fave told her so frankly; but for the 


first. time in their lives Mary had not 


consulted him before making an import- 
ant decision. Her father had at first 
been unalterably opposed to the mateh, 
but her mother favored it; and when 
Mary herself had anaege 4 made up her 
mind upon the subject Marshall pater 
had promptly given in. He always did 
when he found the feminine side of his 
house arrayed against him. 

A light step on the stair aroused Ruth- 
ven from his thoughts, and throwing 
away the cigarette he arose with a 
smile of greeting. 

**Tsn’t it pereoenly lovely, Jaek?’? 
Mary asked,- advancing to meet him 
with outstretched hands. 

‘*What? The bride, the gown, or the 
house? Answer: The first, stunning; 
the second, most becoming; the third 
looks like—forgive me, Mary, but I 
can’t help thinking it—looks like a 
funeral,’’ 

‘*Jack!’’ : 

‘<Tt does. Annihilate me if you like, 
but it does, just the same. You know I 
think the ideal setting isa rectory-stady, 
or something like that; and for the 
bridal party, the two victims, a preacher 
to tie the knot, and a cab-driver for a 
witness. Of course, this is better than 
a big church circus, but I don’t see why 
the sole remnant of’ barbarism surviving 
today should be centered in a wedding 
and a funeral.’’ ; 

**Mercy! Why this terrific arraign- 
ment of modern social customs? One 
might think you were the prospective 
victim—as you term him—instead of 
being merely his best man,’’ 

‘«By the way,’’ Ruthven interrupted, 
looking at his watch; ‘‘why does the 
bridegroom tarry? Hallo, there’s the 
phone. Maybe he has a customer to 
dine with and can’t get here tonight.’’ 

‘*Hardly that—till the honeymoon is 
over, anyway,’’ laughed Mary as she 
took up the receiver. ‘‘Yes,’’ she spoke 
into the phone. ‘‘At the station? You 
ean’t? Oh!’’ 

‘*What’s wrong?’’ Ruthven, asked. 


‘*He says Parkins hasn’t arrived with 
the carriage, and that there are no 
coaches there. He has his hands full 
with his bags and wants to dress. What 
ean we dof’’ 

‘*That’s easy enough. I’ll run down 
for him in my car, Can’t you slip on a 
coat and go with mef The air will do 
you good. Tell him I’ll be right down 
—that is, as soon as you are ready. By 
the way, aren’t you going to wear one 
of those mosquito-netting things on your 
head—like the little figures on wedding- 
cakes, you know?’’ 

‘*No, you silly, I’m not, I’m going 
to be married just as I am, so we can 
slip away directly afterward. Here, 
help me into this coat.’’ 

In the driveway they found the auto- 
mobile snorting like a gigantic animal 
impatient to be off, but the chauffeur 
was nowhere in sight, ‘‘Never mind,’’ 
said Ruthven, helping Mary into 
front seat. ‘‘It’s only a short run, I'll 
drive it myself,’’ 

-With a loud toot of the horn the ear 
fe ermuy Lg h the gates and down 
the road tow: jhe in. 
air of the fall evening blew pleasantly 

their faces, and & delicate eolor 
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Isn’t it g! *? she cried gaily as 


Fate and a Motor-Car 


By HOWARD R. ROCKY 


The eool | of 


the station lights loomed up ahead of 
them, ‘‘Turn in here, Jack.’’ 

Quickly responding to the turn of the 
wheel, the car swerved abruptly to the 
right with a jolt that almost threw them 
from their seats. Ruthven pressed down 
the lever, threw all his strength against 
it—then swore. A sharp click, a grating 
noise, and to his astonishment the ma- 
chine leaped forward with a bound like 
a frightened horse. Like a flash they 
sped by the station and shot across the 
bridge spanning the tracks. * 

From the snag MeclIvor called 
after them loudly, and waved his hands 
in the air. In another moment they 
were swallowed up in the darkness, leav- 
ing him far behind. 

“<Jack!’? exclaimed the frightened 
girl. ‘‘What is the matter?’’ 

‘*Darned if I know!’ he muttered, 
struggling frantically with the brakes. 
“‘The thing’s gone crazy!’’ Leaning 
forward, he reached for the spark-plug, 
but it would not turn. He gave another 
vicious twist at it and it came away 
in his hands, but without having shut 
off the current; then, before he could 
= it back, the tiny thing slipped 

rom his fingers and fell into the road. 


**Can’t you stop it?’’ she asked with 
a tremor in her voice, 


i 
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bridle of his horse as the animal shied 
in fright. 

Here and there a belated rooster, ro- 
turning late to the barnyard, barely 
missed decapitation; and countless can- 
ines, rushing out to bark at the onrush- 
ing demon, retired in howling confusion. 

Once Ruthven swerved the car abrupt- 
ly to the right, just clearing o bogey 
in whith a pale woman sat petri ed 
with fright. Again: a farmer’s team 
drove pell-mell through a  woll-kept 
hedge, relinquishing without question 
the right of way. And still the mad mo- 
tor sped on upon its unreasonable 
course, 


To Ruthven it seemed as though the 
roadbed were literally slipping out from 
under them. Powerless to stop the car, 
and yet realizing that there must be a 
way to do it, if he but knew how, his 
anxiety inereased with every moment. 
The blood in his face seemed to stand 
still, as the sharp, cold air cut his 
cheeks, For himself he had no fear, but 
his heart went out to the girl crouching 
in the seat by his side. 

80 long as ho eould keep the centre 
of the road, he reasoned that they must 
be eomparatively safe, and he strained 
every muscle to keep the car steady as 
it shot onward. It seemed hours since 
the mad ride began, and he wondered 
how much longer it would continue— 
how soon the momentarily expected ac- 
cident would bring it to an end. 

Suddenly a little exclamation from 
the girl caused him to turn toward her. 

‘*There’s a ear eoming in back,’’ she 
said. 

The pursuer was evidently gaining, 
for the lights from it now fell upon the 


Snowshoers on Tramp 


‘Sure! I’m just doing this for fun,’ 
he returned grimly. 
“*But there must be some way—’ 
“Of course there is—but what is ii? 
What [ don’t know about autos would 
fill a hook, What was that?’’ 
Wita 2 pound the machine leaped into 
the air, struck the road-bed with a jar 
and then sped forward. A loud, shrill 
barking, growing fainter behind them, 
answered his question. 
**Jack, stop this at once and take me 
back to the station,’’ Mary commanded 
sharply. ne epee a ? 
**But I can’t do it,’? he protested. 
‘*You can. I believe you’re deliber- 
ately trying to kidnap me and spoil the 
wedding!’’ Her lips trembled piteously, 
and a tear ran softly down her soft 
cheek. 
**Mary! You know I’m not such a 
cad! I’m sorry, girlie, but I’m as help- 
less as your grandmother.’’ 
‘*Then what on earth shall we do?’’ 
she asked, elutching his arm as the 
wheels struck a rut sharply. 


‘*Wait until it runs down, I guess. 
There’s no danger unless we hit some- 
thing—’”’ 

A sharp turn that sent the car skid- 
ding sideways, in spite of Ruthven’s 
efforts to control it, suggested ‘a conelu- 
sion to his sentence. Every moment the 
thing beneath them seemed to gain in 
speed. Faster and faster they shot 
over the now smooth road, the lamps 
in front piercing the darkness like a 
comet flying baekward. 


Mary was sobbing softly now and 
clutehing Ruthven’s arm tightly, while 
he, gripping the steering-wheel firmly, 
never took his gaze from the thin white 
path of light that spread out before 
them. Momentarily he was expecting 
to find a stone-wall barring their pas 
sage, and wondered vaguely whether the 
ear would hurdle it hunter-fashion. 


Back in the deserted station a much 
agitated young man rattled furiously 
with the hook of the telephone. 

‘*Hallo! Hallo! he shouted. ‘‘They 
do—they must answer! There’s the 
money, Yes. That you, Mr. Marshall? 
This is Dunean.’’ Then came an exeit- 
ed torrent of explanation. ‘‘She’s run- 
ning away with Jack Ruthven in his 
motor. f gourse I’m sure! I saw 
them! What?—Your racing carf—Yes, 
and I say, hurry up!’’ He jammed down 
the receiver with a bang and began 
pacing up and down like a caged lion. 


By the time Jasper Marshall, nervous 
and swearing, dashed up to the station 
in his long, cigar-shaped speed-car, the 
news had spread broadcast. Astonished 

ests, eager to join in the pursuit, fol- 
Ewed in touring-cars and runabouts, all 
asking questions, and spreading exag- 

erated rumors, Back at the house Mrs. 

arshall, hysterical and weeping, was 
answering one neighbor after another, 
who, ha 9g yon the runaways dash by, 
or being informed by an inquisitive 
but obliging ‘‘eentral,’’ had called up 
to learn the details, 


‘* Which way?’’ snapped Marshall, as 
MelIvor stepped into the place beside 


‘*Out this vond-going like the diek- 
ene!’’ the deserted bridegroom replied. 
And the machine, with a little gnort of 
rage, shot out into the night in pursuit. 


Far ahead of them the runaway auto 
rushed and 
bese oe the aston : 
shouted warningly after them, A econ- 
stable, quietly smoking before the door 
r store, was rudely awakened 
from his reverie @ flash and a roar, 
onl: bo hp Altetak bp diends ed sae 
" tan as he out 


mounted officer tugged 


backs of the runaways, and the unmis- 
takable tones of old Marshall, that 
could be heard above the roar of the 
stock exchange during its noisiest days, 
came clearly to Ruthven’s ears. 

‘You infernal scoundrel!’’ Marshall 
exclaimed, fairly sputtering with rage. 
‘Stop that car at once, or I’ll thrash 
you within an inch of your life!’’ 

‘fT ean’t do it!’? Ruthven shouted 


back, still watching the road before 
im, 


‘*What’s that?’’ yelled Marshall, 
**Can’t do it, “eh! We'll see about 
that!’’ 


‘*He thinks we’re running away de- 
liberately,’’ said Mary, unable to re- 
press a smile, in spite of her fear, 


A moment later the shrill whistle of a 
locomotive caused Ruthven to glance 
quickly to the left. Speeding toward 
them along the railroad track they must 
cross in another minute came a fast 
freight. At a glance Ruthven took in 
the situation. The engineer had dis- 
covered them too late, and finding it im- 
possible to stop his onrushing train, he 
was blowing the whistle frantically. On 
either side of the roadway was a steep 
embankment. To drive over it meant 
certain death, Their only chance for 


life lay in crossing the tracks before 
the train reached the crossing, and 
Ruthven realized with terror what a 
slim chance that was. 


The men in the car behind had seen 
the danger, too, and were shouting wild- 
ly, but their words were Jost in the roar 
and noise. They were almost at the 
tracks now, and although they could 
rinding of the brakes, 
e there in another sec- 


hear the. shar 
the train would 


ond, 
he os terror-stricken but level-head- 
ed, half arose and looked to Ruthven. 


‘*Shall we jump?’’ she asked. 
**Noi’? he shouted. ‘‘Don’t.’? 


The headlight of the engine flashed 
across their faces. g far out 
of the side of the locomotive cab the: 


past|saw the fireman with anxious face : 


to the engineer, who, in turn, threw 


Like a they shot onto the tracks. 
The back of the car seemed to rise in 
the air, as, with a hea jar, the cow- 
catcher of the engine ed the rear 
wheels from the ground, Ruthven, with 
clenched teeth, swung the wheel sharply 
about, and with @ seeming new start 


his strength against the big levers. |h 


the auta shot out along the road beyond, 
while the train roared on past the cross- 
ing. 

On the other side of the track Mar- 
shall’s racing-car stopped abruptly and 
waited impatiently for the long train to 
pass, Tho time seemed interminable to 
the two men; for, although the run- 
aways had apparently cleared the tracks 
in safety, they were haunted by the 
fear that they should find their mangled 
bodies lying on the other side. ey 
had distinctly seen the engine strike 
the rear of the automobile. hat dam- 
age it had done, they did not know. 

Meanwhile, Ruthven and Mary were 
far down the winding roadway out of 
sight. 

‘*Mary,’’ he called to her without 
turning, for the sharp curves of the 
road required his every attention now. 
The rush of the wind sounded with a 
roar in his ears, and when she did not 
answer he fairly shouted, ‘‘Mary, can 
you hear me?’’ 

‘Yes, Jack, What is it?’’ Her voice 
was calm now, and without a trace of 
fear. 

‘*I—TI hope nothing will happen, but 
if it should, I want to feel that you 
ey gee I did not start this purpose- 
ly. 

‘fT do understand now, Jaek,’’ she 
said, and prossed his arm more tightly. 

Suddenly the roadway scomed to van- 
ish before them. A jar, a erash, a wild 
scream from the girl, and Ruthven felt 
himself hurled suddenly through the 
darkness. Blindly he tried to clutch 
Mary, and vainly he called out her 
name, Then all was blank. 


At last he opened his eyes and stared 
S 3 at the stars that shone through the 
blackness overhead. Slowly he moved 
his arms and legs, conscious of a dull 
pain in his back and head. For a mo- 
ment he could not remember what had 
happened. Then, like a flash it came 
back to him; and he sat bolt upright, 
the bushes scratching his face and 
hands. 

‘*Mary!’’ he called. ‘‘Mary!’’ 

No answer came to him. Slowly and 
painfully, he scrambled to his feet. He 
stumbled in the darkness, and pushing 
aside the shrubs among which he had 
fallen, emerged into the roadway. The 
machine, its front smashed beyond re- 
pair, stood jammed against a giant tree- 
trunk, Again he called as he groped 
about, but still there was no answer. 

One of the car’s lamps was broken 
to bits, but the other still burned feebly, 
and he lifted it off its hook. Turning 
to right and left he shot its rays into 
the darkness, fearful lest they should 
disclose the sight he dreaded to see. 


Gradually his eyes became accustom- 
ed to the darkness, and he saw the out- 
line of the gil ’s form lying in the thic- 
ket that had saved his own life. Placing 
the light where it shone upon her, he 
knelt down and found her still uncon- 
scious. It was but the work of a mo- 
ment to take one of the robes from the 
wrecked car and spread it upon the 

round. Then lifting her tenderly in 

is arms he laid her gently upon it. Anx- 
iously he felt her pales, and with a sigh 
of relief noted her faint breathing. Her 
hair fell in disorder about her pale face, 
and as he chafed her eold hands his 
heart throbbed wildly, for he realized 
for the first time that he loved the un- 
conscious girl, 


Bending over her, he gently kissed 
her forehead. In the intoxication of the 
kiss he forgot completely the pursuin 
car and the danger they had just Samet 
se She lived, and he felt her warm 
breath against his cheek! That she was 
soon to be the bride of another man did 
rot oceur to him. He only knew he 
loved her, and he held her close to him, 
waiting eagerly until the now quivering 
eyelids should open. 


Six Boys and a Blaze—Pleasant Feature of a Snowshoe Tramp 


‘*Mary,’’ he called softly. ‘‘Mary, 
are you hurt?’’ 

‘*Oh, Jack,’’ she murmured faintly. 
‘*What was it? Where am If’’ 

**Safe now. Don’t be frightened.’’ 

With a little sigh of eontent her 
arms entwined themselves about his 
neck, and her big brown eyes closed 
epain. 

Holding her slender form tightly in 
his arms, he arose and looked about. He 
started forward a few paces and looked 
up and down the road, Something wet 
and cold struck his cheek heavily. It 
was beginning to snow. To get her to 
a place of safety, where she eould be 
property eared for and a doetor could 

t) , was his first thought; and he 
started blindly off up the dark road. 

She wes light in bis arma, and it wae 
with a thrill that he felt her héart beat- 
ing against his, Now through the trees 
@ saw a light, and dimly made out the 
outlines of & low house. snow was 
coming down faster, and he burried for- 
ward, shielding her from the storm as 
best he sould, 


the house she 


When he was within « few stops of 
uneasily 
arme and spoke mame. 


in his 


BEST ATTAINABLE IMAGE 
FROM DOCUMENT AVAILABLE 


‘*We'll be there in a nrinute,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Don’t be frightened. You re 
member now, don’t youf’’ 

‘<Yes, I remember, now, Jack,’’ she 
said. ‘‘T am not hurt, réally. Please 
put me down; I ean walk.’’ 

‘*Are you euref’’ he asked doubt 
fully, as he set her down gently. ‘‘ Por. 
haps they have a telephone here, and 
you can wait inside while I let the folks 

now where we are,’’ 

With a supporting arm about her 
waist he walked slowly by her side. The 
desire to tell her what he felt was over- 
powering, and yet his sense of loyalty 
and duty held him back. He had dis- 
covered his love for this girl, whose 
friend and companion he had beer 
since childhood, only when it was toe 
late. In anot&er hour she would be the 
wife of Dunean Melvor, and he must 
hide deep down in his heart the passion 
that the events of the past two hours 
had fanned into a living flame. 

As they approached the steps she 
paused and faced him. ‘‘Jack,’’ she 
said, looking squarely into his eyes; 
**you kissed me then.’’ 

He started. ‘‘You knew that?’’ he 
said. ‘‘Mary, forgive me. I couldn’t 
help it.’’ 

‘I’m not reproaching you, Jack,’’ 
she said. ‘‘Why did you do it?’’ 

**T don’t know,’’ he said, and looked 
away. 

‘*And you have nothing more to say 
to me?’’ 

‘*No,’’ he said. ‘‘Let us go in. Your 
father and Duncan will be terribly up- 
set.’? 

There was no door-bell, and Ruthven 
knocked loudly upon the heavy panels, 
They could hear voices within, but it 
was some time before footsteps an- 
nounced the approach of the occupants.’ 

The door swung open, the light from 
a lamp lighting up the dark porch. 

**Our automobile has been wrecked 
just down the road,’’ Ruthven explain- 
ed to the man who stood before them. 
‘*This lady is to be married at seven 
o’clock. Can you—’’ 

‘*Why, there’s a couple ahead of 
you,’’ said the man; ‘‘but if you’ll 
wait a few minutes it will be all right. 
Come in.’’ He elosed the door after 
them, and before Ruthven could say 
more he disappeared into another room, 
whence came the sound of voices. 

‘*What does he mean?*’ Mary asked 
in surprise. 

‘*T’m sure I don’t know,’’ Ruthven 
started to say, but just then he picked 
up a letter from the table and gave a 
low whistle. ‘‘ ‘Rev. Hezekiah Hooper, 
Greenway Road, Cantonville, he 
read. ‘‘Mary, it’s Hooper, the ‘marry- 
ing preacher.’ He thinks we’ve eloped 
and want him to marry us.’’ 

Mary threw back her head and laugh- 
ed. ‘*‘What time is it?’’ she said. 

‘*Quarter to seven,’’ Ruthven an- 
swered, looking at his watch. ‘‘I’m 
afraid I’ll have to disturb this cere- 
mony in the next room. We have just 
a quarter of an hour to get back—’’ 

**Jack, I’m not going back.’? 

She stopped and her eyes dropped un- 
der his eager gaze. He took a step 
nearer to her—then paused. ‘‘ Mary, you 
don’t mean—’’ 

She did not answer, but he read his 
answer in her laughing eyes, and with 
an exclamation of happiness he caught 
her in his arms. 

As he kissed her again and again the 
the Rey. Mr. Hooper stood smiling in at 
them, ‘‘I’m ready now,’’ he said. 


Outside, in the now blinding storm, a 
big racing-car stopped with a grating 
of brakes, and in its wake half a dozen 
other machines drew up in the narrow 
roadway. 

There was a violent pounding at the 
outer door and a moment later Jasper 
Marshall, in auto-coat and goggles, rush- 
ed into the room. 

‘*Well, I’ll be—’’ 
sputtered angrily. 

Behind him stood MclIvor, covered 
with snow, nervously fitting his monocle 
into his eye, while a little crowd of ex- 
cited men pushed their way into the 
room after them. 

‘*They’re married,’’ some one said. 


he paused and 


NEVER KNEW HE WAS AN 
AUTHOR 


PROBABLE the only instance on re- 
cord wherein a book was written 

without the knowledge of the au- 
thor was that of a volume of Zuni 
myths, quite classic in its way, which 
was published not long ago by the Unit- 
ed States Bureau of Ethnology. 

The author, Frank Hamilton Cushing, 
now dead, was the great authority on 
this subject. He had lived for many 
years among the Zuni, belonged to their 
secret societies, and was thoroughly fa- 
miliar with their folk lore. But, like 


many another scientist of distinetion, 
he had his peculiarities, one of which 
was an unwillingness or inability to 


put down in writing what he knew. 

A friend of his, Mrs. Mary Hemen- 
way, of Boston, being horself greatly 
interested in the subject, often urged 
him to make a book about the myths of 
the Zuni, It was very important, she 
said, because if he should die all this 
valuable knowledge, so laboriously ac- 

uired, would be lost. He told her 
that he meant to do so, but his inten- 
tion showed no signs of crystallizing 
into accomplishment. 


Every Sunday afternoon, however, 
Mr. Cushing would go to Mrs, Hemen- 
way’s house, drink tea with her and 
tell her the folk tales of the Zuni, 
Finding in her an eager listener he was 
delighted to discourse on the subject 
that he had studied so patiently. It 
never occurred to him to suspect that 
behind a screen near the window was 
concealed a young woman who took 
sown, in shorthand, every word he ut- 
tered, 


By this means, in the course of many 
Sunday afternoons, Mrs. Hemenway se- 
cured, in the form of typewritten manu- 
script — transcribed from the steno- 
grapher’s. notes—a .remarkably com- 
=e account of the myths of the Zuni. 

r. Cushing never knew anythin 
about the matter. After his deat 
the material was placed in the hands 
of the Bureau of nology, which was 
delighted to get it, and published it in 
the shape of a large volume with suit- 
able illustrations. 


Alberta 
Hotel 


Good 
Accommodation . 


Reasonable 
Rates 


Geo. Stratton 


Proprietor 


THE 


Parker Livery 


Livery, Feed and Sale Stables 
F. R. PARKER, Proprietor 


Transfer in Connection. 
GOOD WHORSES GOOD RIGS 
CAREFUL DRIVERS 


Crossfield. - Alberta 
DISC 
SHARPENING. 


Nowis the time to bring your Dises 


to be sharpened at 


JOHN FREW’S 


Shoeing Forge. 


Crossfield 
Drug Store 


For Your Stationery and all 
Medical Supplies. 


MERRICK THOMAS. 


CHAS. DICKENS 


(From Edinburgh) 
WATCHMAKER 


RM ee 
8 8th Ave. East, 
Calgary. 


“Just below The 


Watches ete., received in Crossfield, by 
kK. J. Benton, Barber. 


Shoeing 
Repair Work 
Wagon Work 
Carriage Work 


C 


H. W. Currie 
The Blacksmith 
Successor to W. Bradley 


Who Says 
Wall Paper? 


We have some excellent wall 
paper selling from 8 to 20c. 
per roll. 

Four books of tamples to 
choose from. 

We can do everything in the 
painting line. 


Buggies and Signs a Specialty 


& BRUELS 
CROSSFIELD. 


THE CROSSFIELD CHRONICLE, FEBRUARY 11th 


“Scotch Sabbath. 

For traveling, trading and all the 
things one must not do on the Sab- 
bath, Scotland, of course, must ever 
hold the palm. Not in the seventeenth 
century alone, buy through all the 
ages ahd even unto the present day 
the Scotch Sunday has a law unto it- 
self. There is the experience of James 
Payn, for instance, in the Edinburgh 
of only the seventies. “In the street 
where | first resided,” he wrote, “it 
struck me that to judge by the drawn 
down blinds the people spent a good 
deal of their time upon the seventh 
day in bed. On my second Sunday, 
however, | was undeceived, for my 
landlady came up and informed me 
that, though she had not spoken of it 
last Sunday, she must now draw my 
attention to the fact that it was not 
usual in Edinburgh to draw up the 
window blinds on the Sabbath and 
that the neighbors bad begun to re 
mark upon the ‘unlawful appearance’ 
of her establishment, which had here 
tofore been a God fearing house.” 


——— oe 


Savona. 

The bistory of Savona is that of a 
long struggle with the Genoese, ended 
In the sixteenth century, when they 
seized the town and rendered its bar- 
bor useless by sinking vessels filled 
with stones at the entrance. In 1746 
it was captured by Sardinia, but was 
soon back again under the control of 
Genoa. The ancient Savo where Mago 
stored bis booty in the second Punic 
war, Savona was the birthplace of the 
popes Sixtus 1V. and Julius Il. and 
the home of the ancestors of Colum- 
bus, who bestowed its name on one of 
the first islands be discovered in the 
West Indies.—London Standard. 


His Preference. 

Five-year-old Bobbie went visiting 
with his mother and, ubexpectedly re- 
maining overnight, was obliged to 
wear his cousin Kate’s nightgown. 
The next morning he said tearfully, 
“Mamma, before Vil wear a_ girl's 
nightie again I'll sleep raw.”’—Bar- 
ner's Weekly. 


_,Crossfield School Report: 


Theffollowing is the January Report of 
the Senior] Department in the Crossfield 
Public School. 

STANDARD V. 
Giny Armstrong 
Myrl Armstrong 
Mary McAnally 
Fileen McAnally 
Samuel Squire 
STANDARD IV. 
Levin Hulgren 
Wilfred MacDougall 
Harvey McCool 
Gertie Parker 
George Smart 
Albert Hulgren 
Craig Wilson 
Harold Thomas 
Melville Reid 
STANDARD III, Sr. 
Lizzie Smart 
Harold Edwards 
Melvin Patmore 
Frank Parker 
Byron Byers 
8S’ ANDARD III, Jr. 
Emma Hoffman 
Gladys White 
Harold Fleming 
Milburn Burkholder 
Melvin Bishop 
Margreeta McCool 
Lilah Parker 
Murray Parker 
Vincent Patmore 
Pat Smyth 
Bertha Turnbull 
Helen Hehn 
W. J. Kelly, 
Principal. 
Junior Department 
STANDARD II 
Marie Ontkes 
Robert Smart 
Frank McCool 
Frances McAnally 


Under the direction of Hon. 


Hylton Parker 
Frank Eykelbosch 
Florence Wright 
Gilbert MacDougall 
Clifford Edwards 
Julius Byers 
Charles Stone 
Kathleen Bishop 
James Eagleson 
George Stone 
Tillie Eagleson 
STANDARD I 
Ralph Squire 
George Leas 
Thelma Hulgren 
Leigh White 
Winnie Bills 
Lawrence Ontkes 
Tommy Eykelbasch 
Hilda Hoffman 
Stanley Reid 
Harry Hinkley 
Primer 

CLASS ©. 
Gertrude Stone 
Fred Timmins 
Clara Eykelbosch 
Paulina Engel 
Jack MacDougall 
Victoria Eagleson 
Lily Larson 
Amos Byers 

CLASS B. 
Alice Stewart 
Stella McAnally 
Madge Perry 
Douglas McCool 
Rosetta Perry 

CLASS A. 
Eileen Patmore 
Leonard Stone 
Carl Becker 
Dickie Patmore 
Fguene Engel 

©. De Long, 
Teacher. 


Duncan Marshall, 


Agriculture, a Short Course in Agriculture will be held at 
Lethbridge from February 8th to Feb. 19; 
Olds from February 21st to March 5th; 
Vegreville from March 7th to 19th 1910 


Instruction will be given in Livestock, Poultry Raising, Grain 


Raising and Dairying. 


Two cars of selected Live Stock will be used for demonstration 
purposes, and lectures given on the subjects of Breeding, Feeding, 


Care and Management of stock. 


Instructions in Poultry Raising will cover all phases of the subject 
Crate fattening and 


with ineubators and  brooders 


The subject of Grain Raising will receive particular attention, 
with emphasis of soil cultivation. 
‘| weeds will be used for illustrative purposes. 


in operation. 
marketing will be specially demonstrated. 


Samples of grain, 


Minister of 


grasses and 
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Robes 
Saddles 


can supply you with any kind of harness you 
need, light orheavy. First-class in quality and 
made to stand the strain of everyday work. 


Crossfield 


Oe 


Repair Work A Specialty 
Jas. Dryburgh 


This Means More 
Dollars for You: : 


FTER careful consideration we have 
decided that, on and after March 1st 1910 
to do a strictly cash business. Our many 


patrons who will think carefully over this 


will at once see that this change will have a 


decided advantage over the old credit. system. 
Although we will always stock the highest 
quality of goodsin all departments, we will be 


in a position to offer inducements in prices to 


meet any competition, thus your dollar will go 


further ana yon will save more by this method 


of business. 


Keep your eyes on our advertise- 


ments all the time and you will be convinced 


that we have taken a step in the right direction, 


by offering goods at the lowest prices consistent 
with the best quality of goods obtainable. 


Wm. URQUHART 


ESTATE 
INSURANCE 


All kinds of Land at-all prices 
andonall kindsofterms. In- 
sure in the best companies, I 
ee ee S| ir 


Instruction in Dairying will cover the subject from the produc- 
tion of milk to the marketing of the finished product, with the general 
farm dairy machinesy in operation. 

The Boards of Trade are endeavouring to secure reduced rates on 
the railways, and also reduced rates for board. Upon reaching the 
town, students will kindly report to the Board of Trade Office when 
they will be directed to lodging houses, 


THE COURSE IS ENTIRELY FREE. 


Lectures will commence at 9 a.m. on the opening day. 
All are invited to attend. 


H. A. CRAIG, 
Superintendent of Faire and Inetitutes. 


Department of Agriculture, 
Edmonton, Alia. 


100,000 acres of land on 
Sale 


J. S. MARTIN 
Crossfield, Alberta 


